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PEACE OR WAR? 


Readers of the Nation know there is no simple answer. 
listributed all along the political fault-line from America 
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for the New School for Social Re- 
search will give twelve lectures on 
the series of problems affecting the 
international situation most acutely, 


Four lectures on the present Indian 
unrest. 


Three lectures on the Labor Govern- 
ment in England and its Policies. 


Five lectures on European Affairs: 

The Anglo-American Rapproche- 
ment 

The Anglo-French Entente 
Franco-ltalian Tension 
The Naval Conference 
The United States of Europe 
Newer Developments in Palestine 


These twelve lectures on International 
Affairs are given twice weekly, Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings begin- 
ning January 5th, 8:20 to 9:50 P.M. 
For the entire course, $15. 


This course of lectures is but one of 
more than fifty of equal interest and 
authority to be given at the New 
School for Social Research beginning 
January 5th. 


You may register NOW at the office 
of the New School, 66 West 12th 
Street, or write to Dept. 10 for com- 
plete catalogue. Below you will find 
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$$ 
Social Work as a Profession 


is becoming increasingly important and -recognized. 


Some other professions may be financially more remune- 
rative, but none offers greater returns in terms 
of intrinsic interest, social usefulness 
and stimulating contacts. 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work 


offers a course of graduate study in Family Case Work, 
Child Care, Community Centers and 











Community Organization. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 to $1000 
for each academic year are available for especially 
qualified students. 


For full information write to 


M. J. Karpr, Director 





(a graduate school) 
71 W. 47th St., New York City 
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Y ABRUPTLY DISMISSING Charles A. Russell, 

solicitor, and William V. King, chief accountant of 
the old Federal Power Commission, the two men in the old 
organization specially notable for their zeal in defending the 
public interest, Commissioners Smith, Garsaud, and Draper, 
who took action without even waiting for their two col- 
leagues, have done much to confirm our worst fears regard- 
ing the reorganized Power Commission. It is hard, despite 
their denial, to avoid the conclusion that they acted on orders 
from the White House, and Progressive Senators are so 
aroused that they are reported as planning to move on 
January 5 for a reconsideration of the vote confirming the 
three commissioners. Senator Walsh with great moderation 
said everything that needs be said: 

I am unable to interpret this action [the dis- 
missal] in any light except as punishment of two 
devoted public servants for the faithful discharge of 
the duties that devolved upon them. So far as I have 
been able to learn, not a word has ever been uttered 
against either implying anything more than excessive 
zeal in safeguarding the interests of the public. It is 
a matter of profound regret to me that the confidence 
I hoped the country would have in the new commission 
should be so early and so rudely disturbed. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, 


JANUARY 7, 1931 No. 3418 
When the Senate considered the nomination of the three 
commissioners, it apparently felt that it had no evidence of 
anything worse than lack of fitness for the job; if it 
reconsiders them, it will have in this action abundant evi- 
dence of unfitness. 


aap MILLIONAIRES during 1928, according to 
the final statistics of income for that year just made 
public, numbered 5!1, of whom 26 received $5,000,000 or 
more. ‘The net income of the 511 amounted to $1,109,- 
000,000, out of a total of $25,226,000,000 reported by 
2,523,063 individuals. While the income millionaires num- 
bered but one in 5,000 of those reporting, they received 4+ per 
cent of the reported income and paid 16 per cent of the 
income tax. Of the net income of $8,270,060,000 received 
by persons having incomes below $5,000, $5,854,000,000 
represents salaries and wages, most of the remainder presum- 
ably being the incomé of farmers and small business men. 
Comparing tke 2,523,063 returns with the total number of 
families in the United States, we find that less than one 
family in ten makes a return for income-tax purposes, while 
the $25,000,000,000 reported by the lucky tenth must cover 
more than one-fourth of our total income. It is seldom 
realized how small is the proportion of the population liable 
to individual income tax or how great is the inequality of 
income disclosed by the figures. Corporation returns from 
495,892 concerns reporting net income of about $10,618,- 
000,000 and paying a tax of $1,184,000,000 are accompanied 
by returns from 174,826 other corporations showing a deficit 
of $2,391,000,000. ‘Thus, in the boom year 1928 more than 
one-fourth of the corporations reporting showed an actual 
loss. On the same day that these facts are made public, 
income tax refunds of nearly $127,000,000 to individuals and 
corporations during 1930 are reported in detail by the ‘l'reas- 
ury; and despite much Congressional criticism Secretary 
Mellon insists that the results justify the settlement of dis- 
puted cases by administrative action instead of litigation. 


O* THE SAME DAY that Congress voted the Farm 
Board another $150,000,000 to continue its market 
speculation, the price of July wheat on the Chicago Board 
ot Trade fell to 6654 cents, the lowest price since 1901. 
On December 26, it went down even farther, to 6234 cents. 
Since the aim of the board’s speculative activities is to keep 
up prices, the ordinary citizen may be pardoned for not 
understanding exactly what is happening. Acting through 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation, the board with its 
practically unlimited buying power has pegged the price of 
[December wheat in Chicago at about 76 cents, and the price 
for other deliveries during the present crop year at corre- 
sponding figures, but it is not yet operating in the 1931-32 
crop; hence the July orice quoted above. Chicago prices on 
the current crop are already so far out of line with world 
prices that there has been talk within the past few days of 
the possibility of imports even over our forty-two-cent tariff. 
Mr. Legge, accordingly, with the courage of his convic- 
tions, has suggested an actual embargo on wheat imports. 
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To subsidize farmers to grow an unprofitable crop without 
any possibility of restricting production is a suicidal arrange- 
ment for farmers and Treasury alike; yet that seems to 
be the Farm Board’s wheat policy. 


HE PRESENCE OF CORN SUGAR (dextrose) in 

prepared foods need no longer be declared on the labei, 
according to a ruling made by Secretary Hyde on Decem- 
ber 26. Ever since the enactment of the Food and Drug 
Act in 1906 attempts have been made by the glucose inter- 
ests to remove the restrictions of the use of corn sugar, which 
has often been used as an adulterant for cane sugar; but 
all efforts to let down the bars in Congress have been futile. 
The late Dr. Wiley characterized a bill “permitting dextrose 
to tunction as sucrose without notice to the consumer” as 
“a deliberate fraud upon the housewife.” Mrs. Wiley in 
a public statement now declares that officials charged with 
the enforcement of federal and State food laws are strongly 
opposed to the present ruling, which, she says, is an attack 
on the pure food law. Secretary Hyde, on the other hand, 
asserts that his ruling weakens neither the Food and Drug 
Act nor its administration. His positive resson for action 
is in the added market he hopes to create for corn. “The 
ruling is another example of that tenderness for the interests 
of producers which has marked the administration of a meas- 
ure intended to protect the health and pocket-book of con- 
sumers. For the Secretary of Agriculture thus to take action 
which Congress has refused to take is to stretch adminis- 
trative discretion to a highly dangerous point, and is not to 
be defended on the ground of possible aid to our harassed 
agriculture. If the ruling stands, the whole principle that 
the consumer is entitled to know what he is buying would 
appear to be endangered. 


I SEEMS HARD to draw any reassuring conclusions 

from the financial and industrial record of recent weeks. 
The steel industry operating at only one-third of capacity; 
crude oil production at the lowest point in four years; a 
substantial pre-Christmas reduction of prices by the large 
mail-order houses; wheat “futures” at the lowest prices 
in thirty-four years, with such other leading commodities 
as copper, silver, and cotton also at almost their lowest points 
since the declines began; receivership for the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway; two more large bank failures, the Bankers 
Trust Company of Philadelphia and the Chelsea Bank and 
Trust Compaay in New York—all this makes a depressing 
record, and to many persons a most disquieting one. Yet 
failures often follow rather than precede the worst condi- 
tions, and there is no reason for supposing that recent bank 
suspensions reflect anything but bad special situations, brought 
thout in most cases by unsound banking practice. Certainly 
there is every ground for believing the general banking situa- 
tion to be remarkably strong; the reduction of the redis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York to 2 
per cent, the lowest rate in its history, is sufficient indication 
in itself of the great volume of free funds that the banks 
As for the price 
collapse, its very violence and extent seem likely soon to 
Even though retail 


as a whole now have at their disposal. 


bring at least a moderate recovery. 
business has been greatly reduced, moreover, most retailers 
seem to have been selling more goods than they have been 


buying. ‘This situation cannot continue much longer. Re- 





tailers must soon replenish their stocks. An improvement 
both in wholesale trade and in the production of basic 
materials may be close at hand. 


N HIS FINAL REPORT to the Attorney General of 
New York, Watson Washburn, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, has recommended that investment trusts be regularly 
compelled to publish a full statement of their holdings of se- 
curities every three months. Such a regulation has long been 
necessary; the chief criticism of it must be that it deals 
with only one aspect of a grave and complex problem. In- 
vestment trusts have grown enormously in the last five years. 
In 1927 there were 102 with total resources under $600,000,- 
OOO. In May of last year, according to Mr. Washburn’s 
figures, there were 270 investment trusts with resources of 
more than $4,500,000,000. In spite of a few well-managed 
exceptions, these unregulated trusts as a whole have not 
only lost hundreds of millions of dollars for their security 
holders, but have raised the most serious economic issues. 
The investment trust was originally designed as a haven for 
perplexed investors, and the case for regulating it is quite 
as Clear in some respects as that for regulating the insurance 
companies and savings banks. We need to consider not 
only the question of publicity of holdings, but such ques- 
tions as intricate capital structures, hidden fees to managers, 
the use of the trust as a dumping ground for otherwise un- 
salable securities, and its use as a tool for employing other 
people’s money to buy voting control in corporations. So 
far virtually the only institution to attempt to regulate in- 
vestment trusts has been the New York Stock Exchange, 
which has done some commendable but necessarily limited 
work. 


UIDO SERDO, the Italian anti-Fascist whom the De- 

partment of Labor has ordered deported to Italy not- 
withstanding the practical certainty that he will there be 
condemned to death because of his political activities, has 
obtained at least a temporary respite through an appeal to 
the United States Circuit Court from the adverse decision 
which Judge Bondy of the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York handed down on December 22. It 
will be recalled that a few weeks ago, when the case was 
heard in the District Court, Judge Bondy postponed decision 
in the hope that the Department of Labor might, as he said, 
“use a little common sense” in interpreting the law, and allow 
Serio to depart voluntarily and at his own expense to Russia. 
The appeal to common sense, however, fell upon deaf ears 
at Washington, and Judge Bondy has now decided that his 
court has no power to overrule the Secretary of Labor. The 
immigration laws, he points out, provide that aliens who are 
deported shall be sent, “at the option of the Secretary of 
Labor,” either to the country from which they came or to 
the port from which they embarked ; and although permission 
to depart voluntarily to a country of their choice has “on 
many occasions” been allowed, Judge Bondy now intimates 
a doubt as to whether such discretion is warranted by the 
statutes. In other words, a strict interpretation of a statutory 
provision by an administrative officer is to be upheld, not- 
withstanding repeated deviations from it in the past, as be- 
yond judicial review even when its application is shocking to 
humanity. Thus do the federal courts of the United States 
aid in enforcing the political laws of Italy. 
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USTAPHA KEMAL PASHA’S efforts to expedite 

the westernization of Turkey by dictatorial decree 
have brought fresh troubles to that once powerful country. 
The latest difficulties, according to dispatches cabled from 
Istanbul, are of a religious nature, the dispatches stating that 
a widespread movement to overthrow Kemal Pasha and to 
restore the caliphate has been discovered. The ‘Turkish 
President has decided to suppress the movement by force. 
This method of dealing with religion has served him well, 
at least on the surface, during the seven years of his dictator- 
ship. His absolute control of the political and military 
machinery of Turkey was the sole basis for the laws or 
decrees which abolished the caliphate, the Ottoman dynasty, 
the various religious offices and orders, the monasteries, polyg- 
amy, and other Islamic institutions. Although the process 
was one-sided and was carried forward very hastily, oppo- 
sition to it has been successfully parried by wholesale arrests, 
executions, and deportations. Thus far there has been no 
noticeable effort made to educate the people into accepting 
these questionable reforms. Other dictators have proceeded 
with more wisdom; Mussolini has stepped cautiously where 
the church has been concerned, and the Communists in Russia 
have depended upon educational methods to a large extent 
in their war on religion. Kemal Pasha may have to pay 
for his rashness with a religious war. 


HOULD BELGIUM decide to renounce its military 

alliance with France, as the Socialist and Flemish parties 
desire, the French network of military agreements, which 
embraces a large part of Europe, would be struck a serious 
blow. The immediate damage would not be so much mate- 
rial as moral. The mere fact of renunciation, quite apart 
from its effect on any war plans France might have worked 
out in collaboration with Belgium, would weaken French 
hegemony in Europe and undermine the military agreements 
with Poland and the Little Entente countries. It is readily 
understandable then that France will do its utmost to pre- 
vent the Socialist-Flemish campaign from succeeding. Its 
influence in Brussels is already great, and it is probable that 
there will be no renunciation. Nevertheless the Belgian 
Socialist Party, the second largest in the country, has itself 
political power that cannot be lightly ignored. Its modera- 
tion has won for it the respect, if not the active support, of 
a large section of the non-Socialist population. A compli- 
cating factor is the Flemish problem. Although the Flemish 
Party, which advocates separation of Flanders from Belgium, 
is small, its political strength is likely to grow to unprece- 
dented proportions in the near future because of the inability 
of the Belgian government to solve the Flemish difficulty. 
A threatened revolt of the Flemings might persuade Brussels 
to renounce the alliance despite French influence. It is not 
only possible, but probable, that its renunciation would lead 
to a general cleaning up of the European political situation. 


LTHOUGH WASHINGTON has not yet sent its 
blessing to the new President of Guatemala, it is a fair 

guess that if Orellana continues in power all will be for- 
given shortly, in spite of the fact that he disobeyed parental 
instructions in taking his job by force. Indeed, if Orellana’s 
recent statement to the Associated Press is correct, the way 
to family reconciliation is not hard to travel. Orellana says 


that the Council of Ministers violated the constitution in 





== 


two ways in choosing Palma, whom Orellana overthrew. 
‘The ministers were empowered to act only if the President 
died. In case of his incapacity—which was the situation in 
regard to Chacon—the President himself was authorized to 
appoint his successor. And besides, says Orellana, the min- 
isters went wrong in naming the second designate (second 
vice-president) instead of the first designate. Meanwhile 
the de facto President of Guatemala may look back wistfully 
upon the good old days of 1921 when the State Department 
extended the glad hand to another Orellana, a kinsman of 
the present executive, although he too had taken office by 
violence. At that time Washington wanted to kill, without 
appearing to do so, the embryo Central American Union, 
which espoused the naughty doctrine of Latin America for 
Latin Americans. Orellana seemed to be the man to do 
that—and did. 


HE SCRUBWOMEN OF HARVARD have their 

back pay but not through any grace on the part of 
the Harvard Ccrporation or the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission of Massachusetis which for nine long years let the 
university pay the women twe cents an hour less than they 
should have received. ‘Two cents an hour seems very little, 
but apparently the business men who run Harvard thought 
it was worth saving even at the expense of lowly scrub- 
women. When the matter was brought sharply to their 
attention they declared with unexampled calm that the 
underpayment was made up for by the fact that the women 
had had half-hour rest periods even though the law didn’t 
require it! Certain students and alumni of Harvard, however, 
were not so imperturbable. Headed by Corliss Lamont, a 
group of 268 of them contributed $3,880, the sum necessary 
to pay the nineteen scrubwomen their back wages. The 
money reached them on the day before Christmas in the 
form of savings-bank account books. To make sure that it 
would not be mistaken for charity, each book was accom- 
panied by a letter which recited at length the “neglect and 
niggardliness” of the corporation and stated that its attitude 
throughout the episode was unrepresentative of Harvard 
and its students and alumni. And for fear the scrubwomen 
would neglect to show the letter to the members of the Har- 
vard corporation, Mr. Lamont sent it to the newspapers. 


HRISTINA MERRIMAN, who died on December 23, 

was secretary of the Foreign Policy Association of 
New York from its inception in 1919 until her resignation 
on account of ill health three years ago. She was one of 
those comparatively little-known Americans to whom her 
countrymen owe a great debt. In the words of James G. 
McDonald and Paul U. Kellogg, “There was something at 
once vivid, daring, and constructive in the contribution which 
she made to the life of New York and to the newer forces 
that have gathered head in the field of international rela- 
tions since the \\ orld War.” She played an important part 
in the creation and development of the organization which, 
through its various agencies of publicity and research, has 
already done so much toward the building up of an informed 
and liberal public opinion on international relations in this 
country. The most fitting memorial to such a brave and 
liberal spirit is the carrying forward of the work of enlight- 
enment and international understanding in which her interest 
was so deeply engaged. 
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The Liberator: 1831-1931 


NE hundred years ago there was founded a journal 

of liberty without exact parallel in American his- 

tory. With his own hands William Lloyd Garrison 
set the type for this first issue of his little weekly, working 
in a garret without a single subscriber obtained in advance 
to give him hope. So limited were their means that he and 
his partner, Isaac Knapp, slept upon the floor of their com- 
posing room; for nearly ten months they lived only upon 
what they could purchase at a nearby bakery. ‘l’o quote the 
lines of James Russell Lowell : 


In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young 
man; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean; 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 


It is a tradition that Lincoln himself once said that without 
the preparatory work of the Liberator the Emancipation 
Proclamation would never have been signed in 1863. 

Nine biographies have now been written of this mili- 
tant unschooled young man—he was twenty-five years old 
when he founded his Liberator—and no history of the Aboli- 
tion era fails to record the career of this weekly and its 
editor. Over him and his methods controversies still rage. 
There are teachers in plenty to lay at the doors of this non- 
resistant the responsibility for the bloodshed of 1861-65 which 
he abhorred. ‘The violence of his language is deplored today 
as it was in his own time. His “wild words,” it is again 
the fashion to say, stirred men’s passions, roused their hatreds, 
and drove them at one another’s throats in 1861. ‘This is 
the power attributed to the man whose main arguments were 
thunderbolts drawn from the Bible, in the polemical use 
of which he was, declares his latest biographer, unequaled in 
our history. ‘This control of American public opinion, of 
the emotions of his fellow-citizens, is attributed to an editor 
the circulation of whose weekly never went above three 
thousand copies, whose tiny budget never balanced, who was 
destitute when in 1865 he suspended publication because the 
great liberation had come. Happiest of reformers, both by 
temperament and because of his convictions, his was the 
rare good fortune to see victory achieved within the span of 
his best years for a cause for which no Boston church would 
open its doors in 1831, for which he was mobbed by his 
fellow-townsmen—because of his advocacy of which an 
American legislature, to use Garrison’s own phrase, set a 
price upon his head. 

The critics attribute to William Lloyd Garrison's 
clarion voice and pen far too much power. ‘They would 
assign to him sole responsibility for a result for which there 
were dozens of other causes. ‘They forget the nature of 
the slave power itself, whose very wickedness drove it to 
its doom. ‘They forget the inevitable passions aroused by 
any attempt to perpetuate a system that strikes at every- 
thing sacred in human nature—at the right to possess one’s 
own body and soul, at the right to insure bodily and spiritual 
freedom for the members of one’s own family, at the right 
to order one’s own way of life by one’s own wishes and one’s 


own conscience. ‘khe critics forget the aggression in Texas; 
the crime of the Mexican War, which Ulysses S. Grant, a 
participant in it, declared to be the least excusable in history ; 
they forget the theft of Arizona, New Mexico, and southern 
California; they forget the economic urge for new lands to 
devastate with a fatal single-crop system and wasteful un- 
paid labor, which urge had within it the seeds of certain 
death; they forget Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. All 
this in awe of a single man’s words, because those words, 
blazing with the inextinguishable fire of the moral law, 
seared and maddened the guilty at whom they were directed— 
the guilty in Boston and New York and in the halls of 
Congress as well as in Richmond and New Orleans. Those 
words infuriated because they were the truth; they burnt 
men’s consciences to the raw. 

Let who will deprecate the spiritual violence of a Garri- 
son. We are content to believe that had there not been 
violence plus sincerity and conviction and justice and truth 
in the words of the Liberator, their author must have failed 
in his task and his journal would today be earning not a 
line in the histories of his country. We of The Nation have 
little patience, as our readers must be aware, with the mealy- 
mouthed advocacy of reforms, with the good-Lord, good- 
Devil methods of those who would advance the world by 
never attributing motives, or describing evil deeds in ulti- 
mate terms. We only wish that The Nation, this child of 
the Liberator—tor The Nation was founded by Godkin and 
the third son of Garrison as soon as the Liberator ceased, and 
Garrison himself wrote for an early issue—might have inher- 
ited more of its passion and its “destructive” power of anath- 
ema. There are and always will be times and wrongs 
that call for another Book of Jeremiah, for violent words 
that, like those of Garrison, come from men ready like him 
to declare that they will be ‘‘as harsh as truth, as uncom- 
promising as justice.” Indeed, if the Liberator’s critics would 
seek the source of its extraordinary power, it lies in this 
declaration—not merely in the violence of its thunderbolts, 
but in its glorious refusal to deal with any compromisers in 
or out of office, or to strike any bargain, or accept any 
compromise whatsoever. 

Surely never were qualities like those of Garrison more 
needed than today, in this hour of national suffering, in this 
time of hesitation. In the highest places sit men who tem- 
porize, who bear false witness, who compromise, and com- 
promise, and compromise—none more so than the Quaker 
Herbert Hoover, who, thank fortune, bears no resemblance 
to the noble band of that faith who were the backbone of 
Abolition and insured Garrison’s success. Mr. Hoover sins 
steadily, we believe, against his own knowledge as he does 
against his readopted faith. It is still a fight as to whether 
this nation shall remain half slave and half free; still a 
battle whether the men who possess shall hold the race in 
servitude by reason of their laws and their wars; still a 
question whether freedom shall not perish from this earth. 
Hence we have deemed it but our duty to recall for a moment 
a man who dared stake his conscience against the whole 


world. 
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Political Thuggery 


OBERT H. LUCAS, executive director of the Re- 
publican National Committee, is an instructive political 

exhibit. By secretly sending out reprints of a fake letter and 
a scurrilous and lying circular he tried to defeat Senator 
Norris in the recent campaign. Senator Norris has char- 
acterized his action as “disreputable, dishonorable, and damn- 
able,” because “‘not done openly, but like a snake in the 
grass,” while Senator Cutting has described his performance 
accurately as “political thuggery.” Anyone who wants a 
first-class example of that kind of action will know, there- 
fore, exactly in what direction to look. 

The instruction to be derived from Mr. Lucas does not 
stop at this point. If we accept at face value his unwilling 
testimony before the Nye committee, these admirable activities 
of his were carried on with his own money—money borrowed, 
it appears, on the strength of a special fund of $40,000 put 
at his disposal by J. R. Nutt, treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee, according to the testimony of Wade H. 
Cooper, president of the Commercial National Bank of Wash- 
ington. Now nobody is going to doubt the self-proclaimed 
ignorance of Chairman Fess on this or any other subject 
under heaven; but when Chairman Fess states flatly on the 
Senate floor that he does not intend to do anything about 
the matter, he publicly ratifies the responsibility of the Re- 
publican National Committee for the action of Mr. Lucas. 

Instruction does not stop even here. Mr. Lucas, caught 
with the goods, brazens it out before the Nye committee, 
and attempts to read Senator Norris out of the party. There- 
upon Representative Will R. Wood, chairman of the Re- 
publican Congressiona! Campaign Committee, emerges from 
a conference with President Hoover, and at the door of the 
White House characterizes Senator Norris as neither a Re- 
publican nor a Democrat, but a “consummate demagogue,” 
at the same time declaring that ‘““Mr. Lucas has expressed 
the sentiment of every Republican in the country.” Despite 
all protestations, the President, who was responsible for Mr. 
Lucas’s appointment, is thus involved by silence if by nothing 
more. We are, of course, aware that Messrs. Lucas and 
Wood both absolve the President of all responsibility for 
their actions and their words. Of course they do. But 
even assuming, as we must, Mr. Hoover’s complete lack of 
knowledge of the activities of his appointee, Mr. Lucas, 
when those disreputable proceedings were brought to his 
attention why did he not disown Mr. Lucas or have him 
dismissed, as honest Republican newspapers demanded, and 
as any honest man must have desired? We answer in the 
words of the conservative and Republican-minded New York 
Evening Post: “Prompt and courageous action is simply not 
in the character of Mr. Hoover. It is perhaps unfair to 
expect it of him. He has again taken the course of indirection 
which is all too familiar, and all too costly for him.” 

Into the larger possibilities of this attack it is as yet 
too early to enter deeply. ‘The inclination of the Republican 
organization to apply the lash to all the Progressives appar- 
ently contends with a more sober calculation of possible con- 
sequences. There is an effort to isolate Senator Norris 'y 
casting him into outer darkness, and inviting his associates to 


remain at the wedding feast. Divide et impera is an ancient 


and honorable rule whose possible application in the present 
case is all too apparent. Professor Dewey’s call to Senator 
Norris to get out of the Republican Party and put himself 
at the head of a third-party movement suggests another pos- 
sibility that the Republican organization may well view 
with dread, remembering what happened in 1912. In view 
of the manifold complications of the present pelitical situa- 
tion, Senator Norris’s refusal is altogether understandable. 
Of one thing we are well assured, and that is that his action 
is dictated by no considerations of expediency, but by his 
deliberate judgment of all the public interests involved. 
The forces behind this vicious attack on the Nebraska 
Senator are by no means fully revealed. In view of his 
long struggle with the power interests, and in consideration 
of their grip on the Republican organization, there is likely 
to be widespread belief that power influences are responsible. 
But in any case the issues involved transcend in importance 
the fortunes of any individual. We are in the midst of a 
highly important political battle in which the clear duty of 
the Progressives in Washington is to stand solidly behind the 
man whose sturdy and courageous fighting has now made 
him the center of attack. In carrying on the struggle we may 
reasonably ask the group to furnish the progressive political 
leadership of which the country is so sorely in need. Such 
leadership, to be effective, must be based upon the judgment 
of the experienced men in Washington, but must also have 
the support of liberals throughout the country. It is a time 
for Progressive unity, for cooperation among legislators and 
laymen who will work together for the formulation of a 
program on which the battles of the future may be fought. 


Call an Early Session 


ENATOR BORAH has given five reasons why, in 
his opinion, there should be an early meeting of the 
Seventy-second Congress, namely, the need of legisla- 

tion regarding power, the regulation of buses in interstate 
commerce, injunctions in strikes, the railway situation, and 
the farm question. None of these matters, he insists, can 
possibly be dealt with in what remains of the present short 
session, and all of them are imperatively in need of attention. 
He leaves out the appropriation bills, against which he says 
he is not going to filibuster, and the World Court resolution, 
about which he “has no threat” and which is purely a Senate 
matter anyway. Representative Wood of Indiana, chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, announces, after 
the usual call at the White House, that as far as he is con- 
cerned “there will be no extra session,” and professes to 
speak with authority in adding that there “will be no need” 
of one. Mr. Hoover, who never seems quite at ease when 
Congress is near by, has not only let it be known that he 
does not intend to call a special session of the Senate to 
consider the World Court, but has tried to stave off an 
early meeting of Congress by proposing the little-used 
“continuing resolution” under which, if the appropriation 
bills now pending seem by the middle of February likely to 
fail of passage, a continuance for another year of the appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year shall be duly authorized. 
Presumably he thinks there would be no difficulty in getting 
such a resolution through. 
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We think that Senator Borah has the right of it, not 
merely for the reasons which he cites, but for another which 
is fundamental. If there is legislative work of importance 
to be done, as there certainly is at all the points which Senator 
Borah adduces as well as at others which he might have 
indicated, it is proper that Congress should be given a chance 
to attend to it without interposing months and months of 
delay. Mr. Hoover, of course, with his ingrained notions 
of efficiency, does not think so at all. He would like to 
have Congress vote as soon as possible all the money that 
has been asked for, and then go home and let him run the 
show. It is highly probable that the polished mirror of 
his mind reflects in this the traditional attitude of “business” 
and “Wall Street” which deplores the activity of Congress 
when times are good and dreads it when times are bad. Yet 
even Mr. Hoover must know that the Constitution devolves 
the legislative power upon Congress and that the function 
of the President in the matter is limited to giving informa- 
tion, offering recommendations, and interposing a veto if 
he thinks bills are unwise. Deliberately to stand off a meet- 
ing of Congress when there is weighty legislative work to 
be done is to deprive the people of a constitutional right, and 
it was not to interfere with the normal working of the 
Constitution that Mr. Hoover was elected. 

There might be some shadow of justification for keeping 
the new Congress away from Washington for eight months 
in a time of national crisis if Mr. Hoover had shown himself 
a statesman of large caliber and an administrator of dis- 
tinguished ability, bereft of political ambition and cold to the 
influences of the party machine, although even so the prece- 
dent would be a dangerous one. Unfortunately, respect for 
the Hoover tradition of greatness has dwindled materially, 
and the market quotation of that particular stock is at the 
moment pretty low. if Mr. Hoover has any views about 
the power question except such as important sections of the 
country do not want, or about interstate commerce except 
to let the Interstate Commerce Commission go on fiddling 
with railways and buses, or about federal injunctions in 
labor disputes except to support more Judge Parkers, or 
about farm relief except to continue pouring Treasury money 
into the Chicago wheat pit, the country dues not know what 
they are; while if he had on all these topics the wisest ideas 
to be found anywhere, it is not for him but for Congress 
to give them form and effect. 

We hope, therefore, that Senator Borah and those who 
think as he does will press with all their strength the demand 
for an early Congressional session. Whatever the shortcom- 
ings of Congress, and they have been many, it is the only 
body that can remove legislative obstacles to economic recov- 
ery or permit the healthy processes of economic life to go on 
unimpeded under the sanction of law. We are far from 
thinking that the present depression in business can be dis- 
pelled only through federal legislation, but in so far as such 
legislation is needed to restrain private or corporate greed, 
insure justice between workers and employers, facilitate the 
search for employment or make employment more secure, 
provide a fair return for transportation service, or free legiti- 
mate industry or trade from governmental annoyance, Con- 
gress should be invited to act. Mr. Hoover will assume a 
grave responsibility if he deprives the new Congress of the 
opportunity of doing what good it can in order that he, with 
his disheartening record, may boss the works. 


Heartache Preferred 


. FTER THE BALL” was the great popular song 
A of the Gay Nineties. The newspapers tell us that 
3,000,000 copies of the words and music were sold, 
and the song must have been sung, hummed, or whistled— 
chiefly the two latter—by at least 30,000,000 persons. Most 
of them, if alive today, can still recall the music of the 
chorus and at least some of the words, although to save them- 
selves from the pillory they couldn’t recollect a single 
member of the Cabinet of Grover Cleveland’s second admin- 
istration or tell you who was President of France at that 
time. 

Of course they couldn’t tell you the author of the 
song, either. Not one in a thousand of them ever knew— 
the author of a popular song must enjoy fame anonymously 
if at all—and most of those who did know had imagined 
that the composer must long since have passed into the 
shadows. So it arouses queer, unreal memories of a now 
nebulous and almost legendary past to learn through the 
newspapers that Charles K. Harris, the head of a successful 
music-publishing business in New York City, has just died. 
For he wrote the words and music of “After the Ball.” 

The song was not only the most memorable popular 
ballad of the Mauve Decade, but according to the estimate 
of Sigmund Spaeth in “Read ’Em and Weep” it was the 
first great financial success of its kind. It set song-writing 
up as a job at which one could work and still eat, and it 
established the publication of popular music on a sound busi- 
ness footing. ‘The story is of a man at a ball who, leaving 
his sweetheart for a few moments, returns to find her (Great 
heavens!) kissing another. He believes her to be “‘faithless,” 
refuses to hear explanations, and leaves her. Years later 
he learns that the intruding man (What the heck!) was the 
girl’s brother. The chorus of the song went: 


After the ball is over, 

After the break of morn, 

After the dancers’ leaving, 

After the stars are gone; 

Many a heart is aching, 

If you could read them all; 

Many the hopes that have vanished 
After the ball. 


That was enough to set 30,000,000 Americans singing, 
humming, or whistling until the song became more tiresome 
in its day than have become in ours the predictions of big- 
business men of an early return of “prosperity.” One may 
call the words drivel and the music dross. But that is a 
verdict rather than an explanation. It is a statement of 
taste, not an answer to the question why the song had a hold 
on 30,000,000 people. The significant lines of the chorus 
are the fifth and sixth. They carry the note of frustration 
without which a sentimental song cannot be a tophole success. 
The public may like its magazine stories to have a happy 
ending, but it wants its songs to have a sad one. ‘Tin-Pan 
Alley has its favorite issues as well as Wall Street. The 
public can always be counted on to buy Mother Love, Wan- 
dering Roy, Erring Daughter, and Days ‘That Are Gone. 
But the two prime securities are Sweetheart common and 
Heartache preferred. 
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The Nations Honor Roll tor 1930 


E print below the names of a group of Americans 
who have, during the past year, performed some 
distinguished public service, who have made a con- 

tribution to art or to literature, or who have merely done 
something interesting. Without pretending that this list 
is all inclusive, we offer it as one deserving the grateful 
recollection of other Americans. 

Public Service 

Joun Basssrr Moore, who added to a long career of 
distinguished public service by his recent speech exposing the 
fallacies of the present American recognition policy, particu- 
larly with regard to Soviet Russia and the republics of 
Central America. 

Grorce WILLIAM Norris, Senator from Nebraska, for 
his election victory over the political machine and the power 
interests, and for his continued devotion to the cause of 
honesty in government. 

Witut1AM Henry Lanopon, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of California, for his outspoken and cour- 
ageous dissenting opinion in the recent review of the Billings 
application for pardon. 

Martin THoMAS Manton, LEARNED Hann, and 
Tuomas WALTER SWAN, Justices of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, for reversing the decision denying 
citizenship to Douglas Clyde Macintosh and Marie Averill 
Bland because of their refusal to bear arms in time of war. 

Ne_soN TRrRUSLER JOHNSON, whose appointment as 
Minister to China brought to the Far East an American 
diplomatic representative whose diplomacy is not only thor- 
oughly honest and sound, but is based on a rare understand- 
ing of the people of the Orient. 

The Harrian Commission, for its understanding in- 
vestigation of conditions in Haiti, and for its courage in 
recommending that the United States substitute justice for 
paternalism in its relations with that country. 

Mrs. Hetena Hitt Weep, for her invaluable assist- 
ance to the Haitian Commission during its investigation. 

Frances Perkins, chairman of the New York State 
Industrial Board, for challenging the Administration’s under- 
estimates of the extent of unemployment and calling public 
attention to the true state of affairs. 

Ecmer Sruart Situ, for his uncompromising ten- 
year fight for justice to Washington’s Centralia prisoners, 
even at the cost of his own disbarment, now happily ended. 

Rorert Maynarp Hurcuins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for his scheme of reorganization for the 
university, in which he plans to put routine in the back- 
ground and bring education and enlightenment to the fore. 

ApraHAM Fiexner, for his book, “Universities, Amer- 
ican, English, German,” in which he dares outspokenly to 
criticize the crassness and commercialization of American 
universities. 

Frank Monroe Hawks, for his numerous record- 
breaking flights made in the course of the day’s work, show- 
ing the present possibilities of the airplane in the hands of 


a skilled aviator. 


Journalism 

THe Editor and Publisher, for its quiet but unyielding 
defense of the rights of free speech and a free press. 

Tue Sr. Louis Post-Dispatch, for maintaining its high 
standards of journalism, and particularly for its effective and 
unremitting battle to protect the people of Missouri from 
exploitation by public-utility corporations. 

Louis B. Sertzer and Caritton K. Matson, editors 
of the Cleveland Press, who preferred jail to submission to 
a judicial tyranny that sought to silence them by injunction. 


Books 

Peter Arno, for his collection of joyously original 
illustrated jokes entitled “Hullabaloo,” which satirize the 
spirit of their time with unique skill. 

Hart Crane, for “The Bridge,” a poem unusual in 
technique, original in imagery, and affirmative in tone. 

Joun Dos Passos, for “The Forty-Second Parallel,” 
a remarkably rich cross-section of the chaos of contemporary 
American life. 

Cart Van Doren, for “Swift,” the best biography of 
the subject in our generation, and a model of biographical 
method. 

Henprik WILLEM vAN Loon, for “R. V. R., the 
Life and Times of Rembrandt van Rijn,” which contains 
the great deal that the author knows about human life and 
about the seventeenth century, and all his loyalty and affec- 
tion for one of the greatest painters who ever lived. 


Drama 

Marc ConngELLy, who, with the help of Roark Brap- 
FORD as author and RicHarp Harrison as chief performer, 
produced, in ““The Green Pastures,” a play that in its un- 
failing gentleness and tender humor has moved New York 
theatergoers to enthusiasm and piety. 

Tue THEATER GuiLp oF New York, for producing, 
among other plays, “Red Rust,” “The Apple Cart,” “A 
Month in the Country,” and “Roar China.” 

Eva Le GALLIENNE, who, with her associates in the 
Civic Repertory Theater, has capped her productions by a 
fresh and beautiful performance of “Romeo and Juliet.” 

The producers of “All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
for their cinematic craftsmanship and for the courageous 
fidelity with which they adhered to Remarque’s vivid record 
of the sheer bestiality and horror of war. 

The creators of the animated motion picture cartoons, 
particularly as exemplified in the Micky Mouse and SILLy 
SYMPHONY series. 


Architecture 

BucKMINSTER FULLER, engineer, of New York, for his 
pioneering work in developing the potentialities of mass pro- 
duction, new materials, and new engineering principles for 
housing that is practical, cheap, and of good design. 

Henry WriGuHrt, of New York, for his attempt to cope 
with the congested living conditions of the American city. 

Eviet SAARINEN, now of Detroit, for the delightful 
character of the Cranbrook School near that city. 
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Garrison, Breaker of Chains 


By HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY 


history is secure. When his interest in chattel slavery 

was first strongly aroused by Benjamin Lundy in 
1828, that institution was enshrined in the American Con- 
stitution, moral and religious sentiment in opposition to it 
was almost non-existent, and nothing could have appeared 
more improbable than its early overthrow. Garrison estab- 
lished the Liberator on January 1, 1831; in little more than 
a third of a century thereafter, following a tremendous civil 
war, legal slavery came forever to an end in the United 
States by the process of constitutional prohibition. Rarely 
in history has an equal change in public sentiment and in 
political institutions taken place in an equally short space 
of time. It was the work of no one man; yet for that change 
William Lloyd Garrison, as no other individual, was respon- 
sible. Well he deserves his title of the Liberator. The 
generous words of his great coworker, Wendell Phillips, 
spoken at the end of the Civil War, are scarcely an 
exaggeration : 


T place of William Lloyd Garrison in American 


He [Garrison] is, in so full and true a sense, the 
creator of the anti-slavery movement, that I may well 
say I have never uttered an anti-slavery word which 
I did not owe to his inspiration; I have never done an 
anti-slavery act of which the primary merit was not his. 
More than that: in my experience of nigh thirty years, 
I have never met the anti-slavery man or woman who 
had struck any effectual blow at the slave system in 
this country, whose action was not born out of the 
heart and conscience of William Lloyd Garrison. 


It was not the Negro slave alone, however, to whom 
Garrison brought liberty, though it is with that fundamental 
change in American policy that his name will forever be 
most intimately associated. His ideas of the sinfulness of 
slavery came to be connected with other views of human 
life and duty that have already made him a powerful liber- 
ating force in other fields as well, and the influence of those 
views widens with the years. ‘The essential spirit of his 
work and its immediate influence outside the field in which 
his energies were most directly engaged were admirably 
stated by John Stuart Mill, who, at the great testimonial 
given to Garrison on the occasion of his third visit to Eng- 
land in 1867, drew two chief lessons from his career as 
“specially deserving to be laid to heart by all who would 
leave the world better than they found it”: 


The first lesson is: Aim at something great; aim 
at things which are difficult; and there is no great thing 
which is not difficult. Do not pare down your under- 
taking to what you can hope to see successful in the 
next few years, or in the years of your own life. Fear 
not the reproach of quixotism or of fanaticism; but 
after you have well weighed what you undertake, if 
you see your way clearly, and are convinced that you 
are right, go forward, even though you, like Mr. 
Garrison, do it at the risk of being torn to pieces by 
the very men through whose changed hearts your pur- 
poses will one day be accomplished. .. . 


The other lesson . . . is this: If you aim at some- 
thing noble and succeed in it, you will generally find 
that you have succeeded not in that alone... . The 
heart and mind of a nation are never stirred from 
their foundations without manifold good fruits. In 
the case of the great American contest, these fruits 
have already been great, and are daily becoming 
greater. ... The chains of prescription have been 
broken; it is not only the slave who has been freed— 
the mind of America has been emancipated. The whole 
intellect of the country has been set thinking about the 
fundamental questions of society and government; 

. and that great nation is saved, probably for a 
long time to come, from the most formidable danger 
of a completely settled state of society and opinion— 
intellectual and moral stagnation. 


Garrison’s power arose from his absolutely clear con- 
viction of certain fundamental truths, his complete fearless- 
ness in following his conviction, and (strange though it may 
sound to those who have not studied his life) his extraor- 
dinary judgment in choice of the means to his ends. To 
quote one of his hostile newspaper critics, the Boston Courier: 


His path of duty lies as clear before him as the 
traveled highway. He has no temptation to turn to 
the right hand or the left. He has no doubts, no mis- 
givings, no questionings. Onward, straight onward, 
like the flight of an arrow through the air, does he 
move to his aim. 


In regard to slavery, as a youth of twenty-three, in the 
year 1829, when the popular conscience had scarcely begun 
to stir, Garrison came to the conclusion that human bondage 
was inherently sinful, and that therefore the only thing to 
do was to demand immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion. In that conviction he never wavered. By that com- 
pass he steered his craft. Every thought of compromise he 
scorned. Every man who countenanced any dealing with 
the accursed thing he held a traitor to the cause. The Con- 
stitution of the United States, recognizing slavery, was ‘‘a 
covenant with death and an agreement with hell.” He 
would have “‘no union with slaveholders,” and from 1844 
on he boldly and uncompromisingly advocated the repeal of 
the federal union, in order to free the North from its pavtner- 
ship in the sin of slavery (and incidentally, as he believed, 
to bring about the immediate downfall of that institution). 
Small wonder that the wise and the conventionally righteous 
regarded him as a fanatic, a madman, an atheist. Small 
wonder that Baltimore threw him into jail, that Boston 
dragged him through the streets with a rope about him, that 
Georgia publicly offered a reward of $5,000 for his arrest 
and conviction. And small wonder that a little but growing 
band who really understood him followed him almost as 
a prophet, or that his name came to be spoken with rever- 
ence and hope in slave huts and humble colored homes 
throughout the whole country. 

There is no space to recount the details of his life, 
fascinating and instructive as they are. Let who will read 
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them in the four volumes in which Garrison’s children 
have told his story, largely in the words of the Liberator and 
of his voluminous correspondence. We see him beginning 
life as a printer's apprentice without the advantages of 
formal education; at sixteen starting his career as a writer; 
four years later launching out as an editor, a Federalist in 
politics, a Baptist in religion, a protectionist in economics; 
in 1829 joining Benjamin Lundy to carry on the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation and nailing to the mast the banner 
of immediate emancipation, to the horror of his subscribers; 
in 1830 beginning his lifetime of agitation in Boston and 
almost immediately launching the Liberator on its thirty- 
five-year career; going steadily forward through the suc- 
ceeding thirty years of misunderstanding, persecution, and 
venomous personal hatred without swerving a hair’s breadth 
from the path to his goal; single-handed attacking an entire 
army without fear; scarifying indifferently the little and 
the great in whatever measure they compromised with the 
sin of slavery; forever fighting the foes of his cause, yet 
without personal hostility; in the trying days of the Civil 
War maintaining his principle of non-resistance, yet sending 
his son to the front as lieutenant in the second colored regi- 
ment of Massachusetts and helping to hold the abolitionist 
movement steady when it threatened to jump the track by 
opposing Lincoln’s second election; and so passing on to 
the great day of final triumph of emancipation, followed by 
world-wide recognition of his immense services to the cause. 
Through it all he himself constantly grew more and more 
free in mind and spirit, breaking the old chains of theological, 
political, and social intolerance. 

It was not in his anti-slavery work alone, therefore, 
that Garrison’s services to the cause of freedom consisted. 
He occupies an honorable place also in the history of reli- 
gious liberty in the United States. Always a man of pro- 
foundly religious character, he gradually developed from 
the theological narrowness of his earlier years to a belief 
that had much in common with that of the more liberal 
members of the Society of Friends, among whom he always 
found his staunchest supporters. He early aroused bitter 
clerical antagonism by his savage attacks on the churches 
for their refusal to attack the sin of slavery, and during 
most of his mature life he was the object of unmitigated 
reprobation on the part of orthodox religious teachers, who 
stigmatized him as an atheist or, to quote a reviewer in the 
New York Independent in 1856, as one of a group of “in- 
fidels . . . of a most degraded class.” ‘To quote his official 
biography: 

The more he used the Scriptures in his agitation, 

the more he appeared to them a poacher on their pre- 

serves; and his secular agitation was a standing irrita- 

tion to them as an obvious work of Christian charity 

conducted without the aid and direction of the cloth. 


The influence of his thought in the religious field, despite 
such opposition, is suggested in the enthusiastic words of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton: 
In the darkness and gloom of a false theology I 
was slowly sawing off the chains of my spiritual bond- 
age when, for the first time, I met Garrison in 
London. A few bold strokes from the hammer of his 
truth, I was free. ... To Garrison we owe, more 
than to any other one man of our day, all that we 
have of religious freedom. 


Garrison’s work for women is known to every student. 
To one of his sympathies and ideas, their legal and political 
disabilities were bound to appear unjust and immoral, and 
he lost no chance to plead their cause by word and deed. 
When the so-called woman’s-rights agitation took definite 
form in the thirties, it was the Liberator that published in 
thirteen successive issues the letters in which Angelina 
Grimké set forth the case. In the first issue of the year 
1838 Garrison declared: “As our object is universal eman- 
cipation—to redeem woman as well as man from a servile 
to an equal condition—we shall go for the Rights of 
Woman to their utmost extent.” Braving the disapproval 
of even his liberal colleagues, Garrison early insisted on 
women’s being associated on terms of equality with men in 
the work of the anti-slavery societies, and his action at the 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London in 1840 con- 
stituted a master-stroke of effective agitation in behalf of 
women. Arriving in London to find the floor barred to the 
American women delegates, he refused his own seat and 
took his place in the gallery alongside Lucretia Mott and 
the other American women—an act which scandalized the 
convention and drew world-wide attention to the disabilities 
of women. ‘Throughout his long and busy life he lost no 
opportunity of urging the absolute equality of rights as be- 
tween men and women; in the faith that such equality would 
be early achieved he never wavered. How largely the events 
of the half-century since his death have vindicated that faith 
is known by all men. 

Garrison's lifelong devotion to total abstinence, as well 
as his interest in free trade, a universal language, and the 
multitude of other reforms that enlisted his enthusi--m, must 
be passed over with a mere mention; for our brief remaining 
space must be given to the third of the great causes with 
which his name will always be associated—that is, non- 
re¥istance. As early as 1829 he declared: “I am not pro- 
fessedly a Quaker; but I heartily, entirely, and practically 
embrace the doctrine of non-resistance.” During his subse- 
quent fifty years of unending struggle, he never swerved 
from that principle, no matter what the temptation; and 
even amid the thunders of the Civil War he never ceased 
to bear testimony against the wickedness of organized gov- 
ernment violence. ‘The most striking expression of his views 
is found in the Declaration of Sentiments adopted by the 
Peace Convention in 1838: “We cannot acknowledge al- 
legiance to any human government; neither can we oppose 
any such government by a resort to physical force... . We 
shall obey all the requirements of government except such 
as we deem contrary to the commands of the Gospel.” 

It is not altogether easy to determine just how much 
or how little influence Garrison’s non-resistance testimony 
has had on the thought and action of our country. Cer- 
tainly universal peace today appears almost infinitely remote 
from realization—yet who knows? In The Nation of 
May 21 last I pointed out how Garrison’s influence, trans- 
mitted through Tolstoy, had touched the thought of Gandhi. 
In that great non-violent revolt which today is shaking 
British power in India and is beginning to affect life and 
conduct in the Western World, we may conceivably see the 
beginning of a movement which in its ultimate result will 
yet bring to an end the violence of principalities and Powers. 
Once more the faith of the Liberator may prove to be the 
faith of the prophet. 
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Carolina’s New Senators 


By WEIMAR JONES 


OR nearly thirty years North Carolina has been rep- 
resented in the United States Senate by the same 
men, Furnifold McLendell Simmons and Lee Slater 

In last June’s primary Senator Simmons was 
shelved by the Democratic electorate, and on December 12 
Senator Overman was removed by death. When he was 
succeeded, five days later, by Cameron Morrison, it definitely 
marked the end of an era in North Carolina politics, an era 
of Simmons-controlled conservatism. 

In the stead of its two veterans North Carolina is 
ending to the Senate men who are almost wholly opposites. 
Both have liberal leanings, both are forceful, and both have 
long been consistent Democratic “defenders of the faith”; 
but there the similarity ends. Morrison is a picturesque 
fighter, ever ready to champion the cause of “the pee-pul”; 
the other, Josiah William Bailey, ‘is a scholar whose devo- 
tion to abstract principles of right and wrong, and specifically 
to righteousness in civil and political affairs, borders on 
fanaticism. 

Bailey, a Baptist lawyer who rarely smiles, and whose 
lips easily form such words as “corruption,” “integrity,” and 
“righteousness,” might easily be taken for an ascetic. His 
lean, angular face and cold, piercing eyes suggest Cassius, 
who thought too much. He is a brilliant but painstaking 
student whose mind quickly cuts through to the heart of a 
thing, with a logic that is irrefutable and a command of 
language probably unequaled by any other !iving North 
Carolinian. They say of him in North Carolina that his 
mind is “as quick as a steel trap.” 

Morrison, former “good-roads governor” and one-time 
Simmons lieutenant, is at once the patriot and the demagogue 
—in addition to being the husband of a woman worth a 
million or so. Hail-fellow-well-met, one of his favorite 
greetings to friends is “Bill, you got a chaw of tobacco?” 
Ile endeared himself to thousands when, as governor, he 
announced one night that he would leave for the scene of 
strike trouble the following morning at “‘sun-up.” He could 
just as easily have said “seven o'clock,” but he preferred 
the homespun expression. 

Senator Morrison, or “Cam,” as he is known to thou- 
sands (nobody would ever think of calling Senator-elect 
Bailey “Bill” ), is a born fighter. He has been fighting ever 
since, with neither college education nor money, he started 
his climb upward. He is still ready to do battle, “at the 
drop of a hat,” with any challenger. While he unquestion- 
ably has received much more of the credit for North Caro- 
lina’s phenomenal program of road construction than is right- 
fully his, the fact remains that when others sought thousands 
for roads, Morrison boldly demanded, and obtained, millions. 
In his political career he has lost but one major engage- 
ment, a project calling for State construction of port ter- 
minals and inland waterways as a means of giving the State 
lower transportation rates—a blow which was aimed at 
the railroads. 

How these men came to the United States Senate forms 
one of the interesting chapters in American political history. 


For thirty years the dictatorship of Senator Simmons, dating 
from the “red-shirt/’'days when the Negro was driven from 
the State’s politics, was unquestioned; rather it was ques 
tioned only on those.rare occasions when some innocent gave 
the “organization” opportunity to demonstrate how  all- 
powerful it really was. 

Ten years ago Simmons chose Morrison as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor. Oliver Max Gardner, youth- 
ful orator and one-time football star, had the hardihood to 
oppose him for the nomination. ‘The campaign was one of 
the most bitter in the annals of the State. Brothers split 
over it, the fight even extended into the churches; the scars 
of that battle have not yet wholly disappeared. On his 
side Gardner, the rebel, had but two assets, an oratory that 
well nigh swept the State off its feet and a knack for bind- 
ing men to him with a loyalty that never swerves. Thus 
armed, he came near winning the governorship; so near that 
the cohorts of the “little giant,” as Simmons is known, sued 
for peace—even though the victory was theirs. 

What Gardner failed to win in battle he obtained by 
strategy. As the price of joining the organization he de- 
manded and was given the promise of the governorship-- 
eight years later; it had to be eight years, for the invariable 
rule is for the east and the west to take turns in furnishing 
the State its chief executive, and both Gardner and Morrison 
are from the west. 

Four years later a new rebel had arisen to challenge the 
organization. He was Josiah William Bailey. He opposed 
Angus Wilton McLean, banker and organization candidate. 
Bailey went from one end of the State to the other, lashing 
the party organization with a tongue that can coin fiercely 
biting phrases, hurling charge after charge. Bailey went 
down in what appeared then as a defeat so crushing he would 
never again be heard from. 

True to his promise, Simmons gave Gardner the guber- 
natorial nomination in 1928. As a mattter of fact, Gardner’s 
heirship had so long been taken for granted, and he had 
so often been referred to as ‘“‘the next governor,” that the 
nomination went to him by default—there was no other 
candidate. 

That same year Simmons the infallible, the strict party 
mai who had ruthlessly crushed any and all whose party 
loyalty for an instant wavered, bolted the party. McLean 
lined up with him, as did Frank McNinch, of recent Power 
Commission fame. But Morrison, whom Simmons had made, 
came out emphatically for Al Smith. Bailey, for his part, 
not only campaigned the State for the Democratic ticket in 
1928, but in 1930, with an insistence that would have done 
justice to a Cato, reiterated that Senator Simmons should 
be destroyed. 

One possible Senatorial candidate after another Bailey’ 
interviewed and pledged his aid to, but one after another they 
declined the doubtful honor. At last Bailey announced his 
own candidacy, swept the State in the primary, and in 
November was elected by the largest majority ever given a 


North Carolina Senatorial candidate. From defeat to vic- 
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tory, he has remained the crusading rebel, neither asking nor 
giving quarter. 

Morrison is different. An organization creation, he 
stuck by the organization until 1928. And the other day 
he accepted an appointment to the Senate from none other 
than his old antagonist, the man against whom he had waged 
such a bitter campaign ten years ago, the man who had come 
so near cheating him of the governorship—Governor Oliver 
Max Gardner. 

To Simmons, his house of cards falling all about him, 
the defection of Morrison, his trusted lieutenant, in 1928 
was a bitter blow; he has never been able to forgive. It 


was a rather ironic, final touch to his utter defeat, therefore, 
when custom decreed that he should present Morrison to 
the Senate. 

North Carolina’s new Senators will be heard from. 
Morrison is too much the fighter, too colorful a personality, 
long to remain quiet. And Bailey is too much the student, 
too definitely the crusader, not to make his impress. Mor- 
rison will speak more loudly than his colleague; it remains to 
be seen if he will be heard as far. However that may be, 
their records indicate that North Carolina’s new Senators 
will be found casting their ballots more frequently with the 
liberal (not radical) than the conservative blocs. 


The Oriental on the Pacific Coast 


By HUBERT PHILLIPS 


‘lL a time when the Department of State is cutting 
down sharply the number of immigrants admitted 
under the quota law, and when Congress is con- 

sidering the temporary prohibition of immigration, it may 
not be without interest to consider the experience of the 
Pacific Coast with the three great groups of Oriental immi- 
grants that at various periods have troubled its calm. 

In considering the history of race relations between 
native-born Americans and the Chinese, which were the first 
Oriental group to come to the Pacific Coast in any numbers, 
a cyclical movement becomes evident. It runs in the follow- 
ing fashion: invitation, welcome, discontent, agitation, legis- 
lation, exclusion, and, finally, an attitude of friendliness and 
good-will toward those already here. What is the explana- 
tion of these apparently curious changes in attitude? As 
a general approach to the whole problem of race relations 
let it be noted that foreign peoples are usually welcome 
among their neighbors when they are economically useful, 
that is, when they are willing to do work which, because 
of its hardship or disagreeableness, no one else wishes to do. 

The Chinese began to come to the Pacific Coast about 
1850. ‘They were welcomed for their industry and frugality, 
i. e., their willingness to take low wages. When the con- 
struction of the Central Pacific began, Leland Stanford 
and his associates brought them into the country by the 
thousands. ‘There is no telling how long the completion 
of the first transcontinental railroad would have been delayed 
had it not been for Chinese labor. A year before the com- 
pletion of the Central Pacific the Burlingame treaty of 1868 
vranted the Chinese unlimited right of immigration and a 
yuaranty of treatment accorded the citizens of the most 
favored nation. 

By 1870 there were 63,199 Chinese in the United States. 
Of this number 49,277 were in California and practically all 
the others in adjoining States. The year 1870 marks the 
beyvinning, so far as a definite date can be given, of the sec- 
ond stage of American-Chinese relations, namely, discontent 
This stage soon 
gave place to the next one—agitation. The reason is not 
far to seek. “The completion of the Central Pacific in 1869 
threw thousands of Chinese into industries in which they 
came into competition with native labor. In 1870 Chinese 
shoemakers, or at least potential shoemakers, were taken all 


regarding the presence of the Chinese. 


the way from California to North Adams, Massachusetts, 
to break a strike in a shoe factory. Economic competition 
was getting in its work, and as a result the relations between 
whites and Orientals, at that time almost entirely Chinese, 
on the Pacific Coast were becoming strained. The business 
depression of 1877, which with drought affected all lines of 
economic activity in California, hastened the development of 
a bitter anti-Chinese agitation. During the years 1878 and 
1879 San Francisco, and to a certain extent all of California, 
became familiar with the cry of Dennis Kearney that “the 
Chinese must go.” Those were the days when the very 
Chinese who ten years earlier had been complimented for 
their industry and thrift were stoned and otherwise mal- 
treated by mobs which invaded the Chinese quarters of 
California cities. The demand from the Pacific Coast for 
the exclusion of the Oriental soon became so insistent that 
Congress showed a willingness to abrogate the Burlingame 
treaty. There followed a contest between President Hayes 
and Congress, the President standing in the way of a 
unilateral abrogation of the Burlingame treaty but finally 
signing a bill suspending immigration from China for ten 
years. When this ten-year period expired it was renewed 
by the Geary act, and exclusion became the established policy. 

The last stage of the cycle had now been reached. To- 
day the Chinese as a group are respected on the Pacific Coast; 
they participate in civic undertakings ; their children are given 
every educational advantage; and in some communities 
Chinese business men are invited to membership in the service 
clubs of their city. Fear has given way to mutual respect 
and good-will. 

Very few Japanese came to the United States before 
the close of the nineteenth century. The exact number was 
a little less than 25,000. The chief factor in the rapid rise 
in the immigration of Chinese in the sixties was what the 
economist calls positive; but it was a negative factor which 
sent the Japanese to the United States in such numbers during 
the opening years of the twentieth century. This negative 
factor was the economic consequences of the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1905, which was followed by widespread economic 
distress in Japan. 

By 1907 there were 75,000 Japanese in the United 
States, most of them in California. Already the hostility 
toward them was even greater than that felt toward the 
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Chinese a generation earlier. The cycle of changing atti- 
tudes moved much more rapidly in the case of the Japanese. 
Just why is a little difficult to say. To the present writer 
the explanation plainly seems to lie in the aggressive habits 
and progressive character of the Japanese. While public 
opinion was inflamed with the charges of the low, un- 
American standard of living of the Japanese, it was the 
Japanese immigrant’s determination to raise this standard, 
to avail himself of the opportunities offered by the public 
school, to refuse to remain a mere laborer, to become a pro- 
prietor that caused most of the trouble. 

The Japanese, like the Chinese, became at first culti- 
vators of the soil. To a large extent this still holds, more 
than half the Japanese on the Pacific Coast being engaged 
in the production of basic crops. But as in the case of the 
Chinese, urbanization is well under way. The passage of 
the anti-alien land law in 1913 marks a definite step in this 
process and is without doubt its chief cause. But despite laws 
prohibiting the ownership or leasing of land by Orientals, 
laws through and around which clever lawyers have found 
many paths, and despite the more recent refusal of the 
United States to place Japanese immigration on the quota 
basis, there is on the Pacific Coast today a kindlier feeling 
toward the Japanese already here than has existed for many 
years. One can find many surprising examples of recogni- 
tion of certain Japanese ranchers and business men by the 
civic organizations of their respective communities. Even 
the organizations most active in bringing about the passage 
of the laws seeking to drive the Oriental from the land and 
make impossible any further immigration have announced 
their satisfaction with the present state of affairs as far as 
the Chinese and Japanese are concerned. 

The Filipino is another matter. In his case the cycle 
has not run its course. Will it? That is the interesting 
question, to which the future holds the answer. 

In order to produce the enormous quantities of vege- 
tables and fruits that flow to the Eastern markets through- 
out nearly the whole year, California has to have a great 
amount of “knee” or “stoop” labor in her vineyards, orchards, 
and truck gardens. The anti-alien land law, seeking, and 
in part succeeding, to drive the Chinese and Japanese off 
the land, left a void which has been filled by two other 
immigrant groups—the Mexicans from the south and another 
Oriental group, the Filipinos. (This use of the term 
Oriental as applied to the Filipino is of course not strictly 
accurate. It is used here to designate his geographical origin 
as being more nearly Asiatic than Oceanic. It should also 
be remembered that the Filipino has had a long cultural 
contact with Latin and Anglo-Saxon institutions. ) 

The Mexicans have brought to the Southwestern United 
States great social problems and have put an enormous 
burden upon the social agencies dealing with crime, disease, 
and relief. How different is the story of the Chinese and 
Japanese! Out of 25,000 cases of poor relief in San Fran- 
cisco in 1923 there was not a single Chinese or Japanese 
case. Such a statement, in view of the large Oriental popu- 
lation of San Francisco, is puzzling unless one remembers 
that the social organization of the Oriental community inev- 
itably took the form of providing protection from the outside 
community, which in times past was hostile to it. Now it 
takes care in the same way of the social waste incident to 
sickness, old age, and poverty. 





Even if one did not have access to immigration figures, 
observation alone would be evidence of the gradual increase, 
in recent years, in the number of Filipinos in the Pacific 
Coast States and especially in California. Yet the total 
number, 34,000, according to the California Department 
of Industrial Relations, seems hardly sufficient to cause 
serious economic disturbance in a State as large as California. 
Like the Chinese and the Japanese before him, the Filipino 
has gone directly to the land where, in some instances at 
least, he has proved to be the most efficient labor available. 
The lettuce industry in the Watsonville district has been 
largely developed with Filipino labor. The lettuce and 
asparagus growers do not find the Filipino more reliable or 
eficient than other Oriental laborers, but the latter groups 
are not available in large enough numbers. And they do 
find the Filipino decidedly more efficient than the Mexican 
and more dependable than the itinerant white laborer. 

There is therefore some displacement of labor, but for 
the most part of labor that is not particularly anxious to 
do the work which the Filipino is willing to do. Never- 
theless, as early as 1927 organized labor began to agitate 
for the exclusion of the Filipino, apparently out of fear that 
an influx of Filipinos might conceivably vitally affect the 
future labor market of the State. 

There are, however, one or two factors complicating 
the present situation which were not present in the case of 
the two preceding immigrant groups from the Orient. In 
each of the three groups the immigrants have been largely 
male. W. J. French of the California Department of 
Industrial Relations is the authority for the statement that 
out of every hundred Filipinos who came to California dur- 
ing the ten years 1920-30, ninety-three were males. This 
proportion of males to females is probably no larger than 
it was among the Chinese and Japanese immigrants. But 
there is another factor which is quite different. So far as 
the present writer knows, no social study was ever made 
of the age and marital status of the Chinese and Japanese 
when the immigration from those countries was at its height. 
But the general impression is, and it seems to be well 
founded, that the immigration from both of those countries 
was largely composed of mature adults, many of whom left 
wives at home to whom they expected to return or whom 
they expected to bring to the United States as soon as they 
were economically established. But if one associates a little 
with the Filipinos in the centers where they have congre- 
gated on the Pacific Coast one is struck by the youth of 
the group and especially by the number of very young boys, 
at least in appearance. Statistics compiled by the State 
Department show that 80 per cent of those entering the 
United States from the Philippine Islands are between six- 
teen and thirty years of age and that 77 per cent of them 
are unmarried. These young men, finding themselves in 
a country which is strange and yet their country at least 
as far as the flag is concerned, seek the natural social outlets 
and activities of youth, only to run up against the color bar. 
Their perfectly natural and easily understood attempts to 
attract the attention of white girls and to seek their company 
have been, at any rate on the surface, one of the things 
which have aroused antagonism to the Filipino. This was 
the pretense for the inception of the week of rioting near 
Watsonville in January, 1930. A group of Filipinos had 


rented a dance hall a few miles out of Watsonville and set 
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They brought in from 
According to the 


up a “taxi dance hall” for Filipinos. 
somewhere nine white dance-hall girls. 
testimony of the two Americans owning the property the 
dances were more decorously conducted than those of some 
American groups who had rented the hall in time past. But 
the “honor” of the nine white women must be saved, and 
so for three successive nights a mob, composed largely of 
young men and boys, sought to storm the dance hall and 
was held off only by armed guards provided in anticipation 
of trouble. Frustrated in this attempt, the mob satisfied 
itself by assaulting hapless Filipinos on the streets of Watson- 
ville, pillaging dwellings occupied by Filipinos, and finally, 
by shooting up a ranchhouse in which Filipinos lived. In 
this affair one Filipino, Ferman Vober, was killed. 

The line-up of organizations that were particularly 
active, on one side or the other, in the days of anti-Chinese 
and anti-Japanese agitation is very interesting. Labor organi- 
zations, patriotic and military organizations, and retail 
merchants’ associations have been traditionally hostile to the 
immigrants. The churches, the large landowners, and import- 
ing and exporting houses or firms having international trade 
relations have been traditionally favorable. Nothing could 
show more effectively the all-pervasive influence of economics. 
Largely this same line-up exists in the case of the Filipino. 

It is not the purpose of this article to attempt to peer 


into the future and prophesy what action will be taken 
regarding the Filipino. But one thing stands out clearly. 
Given California’s peculiar adaptation to the production of 
fruits and vegetables, given the native white’s disinclination 
to work at the production of such crops except as an owner, 
it follows that California must depend upon some at least 
temporarily “submerged” social group to produce her crops. 
So far she has drawn upon three Oriental groups with results 
which have been described. Two other courses are open 
to her. She may use, and in fact is using, the Mexican. In 
case the agitation for the exclusion of all alien groups should 
include him, there still remains one hope—the American 
Negro. During the past three years he has come to Cali- 
fornia in large numbers along with the cultivation of cot- 
ton. If a labor vacuum is created in the fruit industry he 
will fill it. ‘Though he is a native and a citizen he will 
bring some social problems to the State, quite different from 
those brought by the Oriental but, nevertheless, difficult 
and serious. Perhaps some time it will dawn upon the 
human intelligence that men should own only such land 
as they can cultivate and harvest themselves or in cooperation 
with their neighbors, and that any other procedure means 
a floating population of homeless, womanless, and often job- 
less men making for an unstable, unjust, and in the long 
run non-prosperous social order. 


“Pacification” of the Ukraine 


By NEGLEY FARSON 


HE “pacification” of the Ukraine brought out such 

atrocious stories of Polish brutality that the Polish 

ambassador in Washington, perhaps rashly, issued an 
invitation to foreign correspondents to go there “and see for 
themselves,” an invitation which I was naive enough to accept 
and which brought about my arrest a week later in the remote 
village of Gaje. 

In Berlin, when the Poles heard I was bound for the 
Ukraine they hastened to the telephone to assure me of every 
convenience; in Lwow, of course, I must be sure first to see 
the voivode, who would “arrange everything” for me. The 
voivode is a sort of local district commissioner. In Warsaw, 
when I announced my intention to the Foreign Office, it was 


not received with enthusiasm. At the same time strange com- 


ments began to appear in the newspapers, one of which said 
there were foreign mewspaper correspondents in the town— 
“Some are correspondents and some have just come here to 


tinst our fair land. We should simply 
get rid of them as such.” Of course, said the Foreign Office, 
I would see the voivede immediately upon arriving at Lwow. 


find things to say av 


everything.” 
snowy morning I arrived in Lwow the 


He would “arrange 

At 9:05 on the 
voivede was asleep and therefore not able to “arrange every- 
thing,” so leaving my card, | took a motor car and drove 
out to the remote village of Gaje, which, it was whispered 
iw, had been the scene of some of the worst 


dreadful in the winter, and 


to me in War 
atrocities. Polish roads are quite 
lithered along on a scum of slippery mud. 


get the information I would 


It was 


the ca; 
the mud that 
not have got otherwise; for when we reached the country 


enabled me to 


crossroad going over the hills to Gaje we were mired, and 
I had to do the rest of the journey on foot. For some two 
miles I walked across the bleak, windy hills. A heavy snow- 
storm had set in, against which some doleful crows were flap- 
ping helplessly. And then I passed along a scraggly gray forest 
(which comes into this story) and in a notch of the hills, 
huddling from the winter, I found the thatched clay huts 
of tragic Gaje. 

‘The peasants were out, in conical sheepskin hats, busily 
engaged wrapping their clay houses in bundles of straw, like 


overcoats, to keep-in the warmth of the stove. Yes, they 
said, the soldiers had been there. Yes, they had beaten a lot 
of people—you know what soldiers are. Badly? Well... 
they had killed Tiutku. How did that happen? Well... 


Tiutku was afraid . .. when the boys saw the cavalry riding 
they ran out and tried to hide in the woods. ‘Then the sol- 
diers flushed them out—just like partridges. They beat them. 
‘Tiutku? Well... he must have been weak... he thought 
he could save himself from further beating if he could get 
on the good side of the soldiers ... help them to find some- 
thing. “There was a machine-gun, he said, hidden in a house 
he knew in the next village. Aha! said the soldiers. ‘They 
took him there—and of course there wasn’t any machine- 
gvun—they couldn’t find anything! 

“Why did you lie to us?” asked the officer. 

“Because I hate you!” wept Tiutku. 

Then the soldiers beat him again and Tiutku died the 
next day. 

‘That was the story. And I might say that when they 
knew I had found it out, the political police in Lwow ad- 
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mitted it to me the next day; only they said Tiutku had died 
of heart failure—as well he might. 

Then the police caught me. I had noticed that the 
peasants were beginning to get frightened as they talked with 
me. How did they know I might not be an agent of thie 
Poles? Perhaps, they suggested, it would be better if the 
policeman saw my documents? I agreed, although I knew 
what it meant, and upon the appearance of that spick-and- 
span Polish policeman the wretched peasants became as silent 
as the grave. Finding that I had no official permission to 
visit the village, he immediately said he would have to take 
me back to Lwow. “Orders is orders,” said he—and why 
had I not immediately reported to him upon entering the 
village? I smiled and the peasants grinned in rueful chorus. 
He was a decent policeman, doing his job, and we conversed 
amiably in the straw-filled cart that took us back to the 
main road, where my motor car rushed us back to Lwow. 

But there the scene changed. I was taken to the sta- 
tion of the dreaded “political” police, where in a room gory 
with the photographs of bomb outrages and local terrorists 
captured in wrecked homes with blood-spattered walls I was 
put through a six-hour inquisition which reminded me of 
nothing less than the grilling I received when I was arrested 
by the czarist okhrana in 1915. Why had I gone to 
Gaje? Why had I not seen the voivode first? What had I 
seen in Gaje? Whom had I talked with in Lwow? Hour 
after hour, until, beginning to get annoyed, I began to ask 
questions myself. Did I have to have a written permission 
to visit the village? Yes. Did I have to show it to the 
local policeman as soon as I got there? Yes. ‘‘Who’s asking 
these questions,” demanded the sinister “political” Inquisitor, 
“I or you?” I told him that I was—whereupon another 
policeman was called, and I was taken out into another 
room, where I remained under guard. It was cold. But the 
last hour of my incarceration there became warm enough— 
the talk now centered sharply on my notebook. What had I 
written in it out in Gaje? I replied that was my affair. 
If it was an official order that they take it from me, then, 
I said, I could not prevent them with so many policemen 
around—but that would place an entirely different com- 
plexion on this whole affair. If they took it from my pocket, 
I assured them, I would report to my Ambassador, The 
Inquisitor gave me a sickly grin. 

“Be a good fellow,” he wheedled. 
just for me.” 

This naive request was too much for me, and I told 
them they must let me go and get my dinner. Aside from 
being cold and covered with mud, I had had nothing to eat 
the whole day. So at ten o'clock that night they let me 
go—followed by spies who were as adhesive as my shadow 
from then on. 

Lwow is a sophisticated provincial town pollenized with 
the cultivated tastes and desires of the sons of country land- 
owners, and that night I had the peculiar experience of eating 
an excellent late supper in the very presence of the smart 
officers of the crack Fourteenth Cavalry Regiment who, ac- 
cording to the peasants in wretched Gaje, had beaten their 
comrade to death. 

I finished my French wine, with the orchestra playing 
“Victoria and Her Hussar,” and went out into the lobby 
to find my spy waiting for me—a particularly ugly girl in 
rubber boots. 


“Let me see it— 





The next day, in a tiny makeshift hospital protected 
by the sacred walls of the Uniate church, I saw eleven 
peasants in such a state that I could hardly bear to look 
at them. Their buttocks had been beaten to a pulp. Some 
of them had been lying there five weeks, attended by the 
kindly nuns. Bandages were removed, showing raw red 
septic sores some six inches in diameter that it seemed nothing 
less than extensive skin grafting could ever make whole again. 
‘They were merely a few from the hundreds of villages that 
had been “visited” by the soldiery. One man of sixty-two 
told me how the cavalry had ridden into his village, driving 
the peasants before them like cattle. The peasants had 
been herded into a shed where twenty of the males were laid 
across planks and fiogged with heavy sticks. Some of them 
got two hundred strokes. When a man fainted he was re- 
vived by dashing cold water upon him—and flogged again. 
Fifty other peasants were coming to this hospital to have 
wounds treated. Hundreds of others lay in far villages, 
unable to receive medical attention as the Ukrainian doctors 
who tried to get out to them were arrested. This is a 
matter of fact. 

It is also a fact that not one of these people had a single 
charge against him. They had merely been “pacified’’ by 
the Poles. 


In the Driftway 


S the Drifter lay awake on Christmas night from hav- 
ing had too much turkey and too little exercise he 
began to reflect on what a Christmas dinner means. 

And in so far as his machine-age ignorance would permit 
he reconstructed the Christmas dinner of a farmer and his 
family whom he knew ten years ago in a remote corner 
of Wyoming. Perhaps even that distant farm has by now 
been drawn into the modern world but at that time it had 
not. This farmer and his wife were of ordinary intelligence, 


and they had six children, four boys and two girls. It was 
a long trail that led up co that Christmas dinner. Let it 


begin with the hatching of the turkey. Mother turkeys 
strut the fields and bob their necks as if they were entirely 
competent. But they are not. Loud-mouthed babies get 
lost in the tall lucerne, and animals other than humans—— 
particularly coyotes—find turkey meat succulent. There 
are losses as the summer wears on, and they can be kept down 
only by the watchful eye of the farmer or the farmer’s 
wife or the farmer’s child. And the turkey, as everybody 
knows, is only the beginning. 
and threshed and sacked. On a long day the farmer hitches 
up the team and with a child for company drives to the 
flour mill with wheat enough piled up behind him to make 
the year’s bread. He talks to the white-dusted miller and 
the boy watches the wheels go round. Back home, by this 
time, canning season is on. So many quarts of peaches and 
pears, mincemeat, pickles, beets, peas, beans. So many glasses 
of jellies, jams. Dried beans, too, dried peaches, apples, 
plums. Somebody is working hard, as usual. The potatoes 
piled in the cellar mean stooping backs. Apples still hanging 
on the trees mean reaching arms and wary footsteps on 
a shaky ladder. ‘The pumpkins are yellow, the squash is 
wrinkled but not yet old enough to store. 


The wheat grows, is cut 
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AY after day the Christmas dinner piles up while the 
turkeys strut and gobble as if that sound were the 
sweetest sound on earth. ‘The woodpile grows, too. 
‘The ax rings and the farmer tells his boys about the three 
heats that wood gives out—the heat you get from chopping 
it, the heat you get sawing it into lengths, and the heat that 
comes from the Franklin stove in the parlor or the big 
range in the kitchen. ‘The last great work falls of course 
to the farmer’s wife, with boys :o carry water and wood 
and girls to try their hands at a pie crust under iaborious 
direction. “They have to learn some time. But finally the 
day itself comes, and the hour. ‘The farmer and his wife 
and the six children sit down to a table loaded with food. 
And though that family may not be very long on brains, 
every member of it is intimately aware of where his dinner 
came from and how it grew, from the onion in the stuffing 
to the pumpkin in the pie. The boys competed with squirrels 
for the hickory nuts they will crack tonight. The farmer 
has known the apples in his excellent cider since they were 
pink blossoms on a crooked tree. The farmer’s wife knows 
that turkey so well that she can hardly bear to eat it. But 
she does. She is hungry with a hunger that only physical 
activity can produce. The family has earned its living in 
the literal sense. It enjoys the fruits of its toil without benefit 
of middlemen. 
* . * * * 
HIFT the scene to New York City, to the home of a 
KJ $25-a-week clerk in a broker’s office. He and his wife 
have no children—they can’t afford it. Preparation for 
Christmas dinner begins the day before, when the wife goes 
marketing. She buys the turkey that looks best to her among 
those hanging with their heads down in the refrigerated 
Has she ever seen the pride that is a live 
A turkey to her is a naked bird 
She moves on to a 


butcher shop. 
turkey? Probably not. 
hanging ignominiously by its big feet. 
grocery store, where she buys cranberry sauce, very good, 
three cans for a quarter. She buys, at last, a mince pie 
and, since she'll be very busy the next day, a loaf of bread 
that is already sliced. She has in her kitchenette at the end 
of the afternoon what the farmer accumulates between June 
and Christmas. What does the dinner mean to the clerk 
and his wife? It means only so much money spent. They have 
earned their living, too, but the phrase has lost its original 
meaning. They live on money, in effect they eat money— 
which is hatched from other money. At least so it is reported, 
though nobody, so far as the Drifter knows, ever saw a dollar 
hatch a little dollar. The work back on the farm goes on, 
of course, in some form or other. But the broker’s clerk, 
instead of doing it himself, works eight hours in an office 
building in order to pay for having it done. He pays high, 
too. There are a lot of well-fed men between him and the 
farmer who must get theirs. 


. * * ” * 


[ NDOUBTEDLY, the broker’s clerk would laugh at 

the farmer in Wyoming, would shudder at the thought 
of the hard work he has to do. The farmer would envy the 
clerk with his warm house, his radio, and the conveniences 
The Drifter does not 
He can only say that 


no one would care to be without. 
presume to say which is better off. 
he would rather spend Christmas with the farmer than with 
the broker’s clerk. Tue Drirrer 


Correspondence 
What About Russia? 


To tHe Epiror or THe Nation: 

Sir: Your unemployment program is fifty years or more 
ahead of anything coming from high official sources, and I 
believe it would abolish unemployment. But that is not enough 
to meet the new conditions. 

Russia has no unemployment problem now. But what will 
Russia do in a few years from now, when it is able to produce 
a surplus? It will improve the standard of living for all its 
people until consumption keeps pace with production—or until 
all have everything they want. If it must curtail production 
it will do so by reducing working hours, not by throwing part 
of the workers out of a job. Russia will act thus because it 
is the reasonable way to deal with overproduction, and because 
it is consistent with Communist ideas and with Soviet Russia’s 
actions in the past. 

This will bring into world economics a new kind of com- 
petition, competition between two economic systems, to decide 
which can provide the best standard of living for its people. 

Most of the European nations are overloaded with debts 
and armaments, hemmed in on all sides with tariff barriers, and 
hog-tied with politics and diplomacy. They are in poor shape 
to race for the highest standard of living. The United States, 
without debt, with a comparatively light burden of armaments, 
all the raw material needed, and an abundant food supply, 
should be far in the lead in this race for years to come. Ameri- 
can workers have at present more of the necessaries and luxuries 
than the Russians have. We also have unemployment problems 
and economic insecurity. How far are we ahead? And how 
long can we keep the lead? 

All the purely material advantages are on our side, but 
our statesmen are living in the past; they are only dimly aware 
of the struggle between economic systems. The best they know 
is to borrow charity from the dark ages and call it a cure for 
unemployment, and try to check Russia’s advance by legislating 
against “Russian convict-made goods.” 

Soviet Russia is fully aware of the struggle, knows what 
it is about, and what it must do to win. And Russia has the 
fresh vitality of youth. 


Portland, Ore., December 20 B. E. Nitsson 


Unemployment Insurance, 


To tHe Epitor or Tue Nation: 

Sir: Henry Raymond Mussey’s criticism of unemployment- 
insurance schemes on the ground that they have a tendency 
to deaden efforts to reduce unemployment may be justified so 
far as the British scheme is concerned, but it has no application 
to the bills for unemployment insurance introduced by the 
Socialist Party during the last two years in the Connecticut 
and Massachusetts State legislatures. 

These bills treat unemployment insurance roughly in the 
same way that workmen’s-compensation laws treat industrial 
accidents. That is, they put on the employers the duty to pay 
out-of-work allowances to men whom they lay off or discharge, 
and then require the employers to insure against that liability. 
The unemployment-insurance board charged with the adminis- 
tration of the law is directed to make different rates of 
premiums for different industries in proportion to the amount 
of unemployment in each industry. In addition, provision is 


made for a system of charges and credits on the premiums paid 
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by individual employers according as their unemployment experi 
ence is markedly worse or markedly better than the average for 
their industry as a whole. 

In this way a direct financial incentive is offered to each 
employer to reduce unemployment in his industry and in his 
particular shop or factory to a minimum. 

Cambridge, Mass., December 20 Atvrrep BAKER Lewis 


Talk Turkey 


To THE Epiror or THE Nation: 

Sir: In an editorial in your issue of December 10 entitled 
An Unemployment Program we have a fine example of lucus 
a non lucendo. The piece concludes: “If we do not want com- 
munism, let us abolish unemployment.” Well, what then? By 
so doing we would put a quietus on the scheme to confiscate all 
private wealth. That strikes one as a safe and sane proposal. 
But does The Nation not realize that it unceasingly advocates 
the confiscation of a great part of private wealth in its doctrine 
of taxation according to ability to pay? Would The Nation 
turn face about and seek to prohibit ail confiscation of private 
wealth? One finds no evidence of such an impulse. And yet 
The Nation must realize that the only way to stop the scourge 
of unemployment is to make it possible for the laborer to 
employ himself, if need be, so as to avoid the “squeeze” stations 
of industrialism. How? 

1. By nation-wide socialization of land rents. 

2. By the concurrent disappearance of interest. 

3. By the abolition of all taxes. 

If The Nation really wishes to stave off the threat of 
communism, why does it not “talk turkey” while there is yet 
time? 


Fairhope, Ala., December 12 E. Wye 


Judge Lindsey Was Right 


To tHE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: In your editorial remarks about the controversy be- 
tween Bishop Manning and Judge Ben B. Lindsey it seems 
to me that you take the wrong position as to the decorum and 
judgment evinced by the Judge. 

I cannot agree with your expressed opinion that “Mr. 
Lindsey hurt his cause by his own ill-timed response.” Hurt 
his cause? In the eyes of those who shouted “he ought to be 
lynched”? I for one—and I am sure that I am voicing the 
opinion of thousands of others—have the most profound admira- 
tion for Judge Lindsey for his courage in daring to challenge 
the Bishop on the spot, right before his own congregation. 

It is your opinion that “he would have done better to 
await the exoneration which time would speedily have afforded 
him,” but in this I differ with you. It is my opinion that men 
like Bishop Manning make their attacks secure in the knowl- 
edge that no one will dare impugn their statements right before 
their auditors, and that once they are shown that they cannot 
attack a person or an idea without being called to account or 
without giving the attacked an opportunity to exonerate himself, 
they will be constrained to abandon this dastardly practice, or, 
at least, limit it to the utmost. The refusal on the part of 
the Bishop to allow Judge Lindsey to take the pulpit in his 
own defense amply bears out my contention. 

When an arrogant, swashbuckling sky pilot turns literary 
critic he ought to be put in his place, and the most propitious 
time and place for it is any time and any place. 

New York, December 17 E. J. Ostrow 


Afterthoughts of Calvin 


To tHe Epitor or THe Nation: 

Sir: In his daily article of July 5 former President Coolidge 
said: “With the direct primaries in most States and the popular 
election of Senators, the present perversion of legislation is un- 
avoidable.” In his article of July 14 he said: “The Congress 
will cease from troubling for a period of five months.” But 
in his inaugural address he said of Congress: “In spite of all 
the criticism which often falls to its lot, | do not hesitate to 
say that there is no more independent and effective legislative 
body in the world.” 

On November 27 Mr. Coolidge said: “If at any time our 
rewards have seemed meager, we shall find our justification 
for Thanksgiving by carefully comparing what we have with 
what we deserve.’ He referred to the American nation of to- 
day as “far less deserving than the Pilgrims.” But in his last 
annual message to Congress, two years ago, he refrained from 
suggesting that America was not in every way “deserving.”’ 
He said in the message: “The main source of these unex- 
ampled blessings lies in the integrity and character of the 
American people. They have had great faith, which they have 
supplemented with mighty works.” Just why were we so de- 
serving in 1928 and so much less deserving in 1930? 

Worcester, Mass., December 20 Myron M. JoHNson 


Hooked Rugs for Relief 


To tHe Epiror or Tue Nation: 

Sir: There are many families in Marion, North Carolina, 
who since the strike have not been able to find work. These 
families are badly in need of food and clothes. With the com- 
ing of winter and the school season the need is increased. 

In order to help buy the things most needed some of the 
strikers are making hooked rugs. We want a market for these 
rugs, and would be very glad to send them to any central 
labor union, any group of people, or any one person who could 
dispose of one or more of them for us. 

Some of the rugs are decorated with scenes from the 
mountains and the surrounding country and are very beautiful. 
Prices range from $3 to $15 according to size. You can gladden 
the hearts of these workers by ordering one or more rugs at 
this time. Correspondence should be addressed to me, Box 634, 
Marion. 


Marion, N. C., December 20 Grace Exvwiorr 


Material on G. B. S. 


To THe Epitor or Tuer Nation: 

Sir: Having contracted with American and English pub- 
lishers to write the biography of George Bernard Shaw, I don’t 
want people saying later when it is published, “But you should 
have put in my story of Shaw,” or “Why did you leave out this 
post card I got from him?” So I am hereby warning all such 
critics to send me their stories, quips, inscriptions, autographs, 
photographs, post cards, letters, telegrams, cables, and inter- 
views now, or forever hold their peace. Any such material 
should be sent to me, care of Simon and Schuster, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, or at 9 rue de la Buffa, Nice, France. 
After it has been copied it will be returned to its owners 
promptly and with thanks. 


Nice, December 1 FRANK Harris 
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Graves in China 
By LEONORA SPEYER 


The fields hold dear each dusty mound; 
Phe plowman goes 

Patient among the rows 

Of fresh-turned ground. 


The greening ruts run straight until, 
Blocking the way 

This many a night and day, 
Stands the meek hill. 
Stands and will stand! ‘Though sprouting seed 
Claims April earth 

For its imperative birth, 

And for man’s need. 


Here halts the plow (the field is wide 
Or narrow), the foot 

Turns, and the reverent rut, 

To cither side. 


Spring on the land—and in one bed, 
Under one cover, 

Contented lover and lover, 

The living and the dead. 


Dollar Books: An Autopsy 


HE dollar book, ushered in but a few months ago 

with banners and trumpets, is already dead. Only 

one publisher, apparently, will continue to put out 
new volumes at the dollar price, and even these will be con- 
fined mainly to lighter fiction. The revolution is over. 

But it would be highly unfortunate for the book business 
if the conclusion were generally drawn that any attempt 
to reduce prices was doomed to failure. On the contrary, 
it may yet be found that some reduction in the price of 
hooks is inevitable. ‘There are reasons for believing that the 
present world-wide drop in raw-material prices may reflect 
not merely one year’s depression, but the final phase (in so 
far as any movement of prices may be called final) of the 
post-war readjustment. If we merely look back at the 
course of prices after the Napoleonic Wars or our own Civil 
War we can see that it required not merely one or two 
vears, but a decade or so to bring prices back approximately 
to pre-war levels. All this may seem a far-fetched digression ; 
but if at least a substantial part of the recent price collapse 
represents a permanent post-war decline, retail-price adjust- 
ments are certain to follow—as of course they already have 
to some extent—and it would be strange if books proved an 


exception. 


The dollar book, it seems to ge, was a failure not 
because a cut in price was unsound in tendency, but because 
this particular cut was far too sudden and drastic. At the 
time the cut was made it appeared that it might enable us 
to see just how “elastic” the demand for books was—i. e., to 
what extent sales of books might increase as prices were re- 
duced—but what actually happened was hardly a fair test 
of this, chiefly, I believe, because it did not allow for the 
time element. ‘There is a tremendous inertia in buying 
habits ; they cannot be radically altered in a few months. 

Here the publishers might profitably take a hint from 
the automobile makers. The prices of automobiles are now 
considerably less than half of what they used to be, but no 
automobile company announced overnight that the price of 
its cars had been cut from $3,000 to $1,500. Its managers 
would have seen at once the foolhardiness of expecting sales 
immediately to expand enough to offset such a price 
reduction. What the companies did, instead, was to make 
small tentative reductions of not more than i0 per cent or 
so at a time, and then, when the market had proved that it 
could expand, and had had time to do so, further cuts. Over 
a period of years sales multiplied as prices came down. It 
is doubtless true that the same economics do not entirely 
apply to the book business. Each book is a unique thing, 
or ought to be; at least it is more difficult to persuade a 
buyer to substitute one book for another because of a small 
difference in price than it is to persuade him to buy one 
motor car instead of another for the same reason. And it is 
difficult to say how much difference a reduction in price of 
as little as twenty-five cents would make in the sale of any 
individual book. But it seems to me probable that a general 
reduction of twenty-five cents would make a real difference 
in the sale of books in the mass. At least this type of gradual 
and orderly reduction might be worth trying. 

The danger is that the failure of the dollar book may 
discourage publishing enterprise on its commercial side just 
at the time when it needs most to be stimulated. The re 
cent proposal, for example, that at least certain types of 
popular books carry advertisements seems to me worth seri- 
ous consideration. It is essentially no more undignified for 
hooks to carry advertisements than for Harper’s or the At- 
lantic Monthly to do so, and if we followed the French 
practice of printing fiction originally in paper covers, it would 
be a very simple matter to lop off the advertisements when 
the reader found anything worthy of a permanent binding. 
Such a proposal may be denounced on the ground that it 
tends to “commercialize” the book business, but perhaps the 
real trouble is that the book business has not been com- 
mercialized enough. There is a great deal of confusion of 
thought on this point. It is the commercialization of authors 
that is to be feared, and the commercialization of publishers 
in the kind of books they choose, not the commercialization 
of marketing methods. All that is required of the latter is 
that they be honest, efficient, and sound in the long run. 

Even the most efficient marketing methods, of course, 
will not increase book sales to more than a limited extent. 
lor the rest, the publishers must hope for an advance, 
necessarily slow, in the level of the national culture, and 
an increase of the book-reading habit in the teeth of the 
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whole restless modern spirit and the intense competition of 
the newspapers, the magazines, the theater, the talkies, the 
radio, motoring, dancing, bridge, ping-pong, golf, and love. 
It does not seem a rosy prospect; but as book reading, in 
spite of tremendous odds, has survived it cannot be altogether 
utopian to suppose that it may in time increase. 

Henry Hazuitt 


Shakespeare as He Was 


A Study of Facts and Problems. By 
Oxford University Press. Two vol- 


William Shakespeare. 
E. K. Chambers. 
umes. $15. 

The Wheel of Fire. 
Sombre Tragedies. 
versity Press. $5. 

IFFERENT as these two books certainly are from each 
other, they nevertheless unite in saying a single thing— 
namely, that Shakespeare stands very much where he 

stood three hundred, two hundred, one hundred years ago. 

Latterly we have been hearing otherwise. We have been dis- 

turbed by rumors of revolutions in the scholarship and criti- 

cism of our best poet and our best playwright. We have been 
told that as soon as certain investigations were done we should 
have on our hands merely the mangled text of a badly mangled 
man—a man whose originality had been overrated and the body 
of whose work had been too naively accepted as authentic, 
integral, and complete. Both of these books return, or advance, 
to a conservative position. The first, a work of pure and solid 
learning, defends the traditional text of Shakespeare against the 
forces of twentieth-century higher criticism, against the forces 
of disintegration. The second, a work of pure and brilliant 
intuition, defends the plays against the notion that they should 
be taken at anything less or more than their supreme face value. 

The importance and the timeliness of neither book can be exag- 

gerated. 

Sir Edmund Chambers, whose six long volumes on “The 
Medieval Stage” and “The Elizabethan Stage” have estab- 
lished him as one of the great scholars of contemporary Eng- 
land, and who writes with a kind of towering common sense, 
not to speak of an almost unsurpassable dryness, now takes up 
the figure for whom his previous work was intended merely to 
supply a background. He treats the theater, the biography, and 
the text of Shakespeare; and he is not at all ashamed to con- 
fess in his preface that his conclusions “do not differ essentially 
from those which have long formed part of the critical tradi- 
tion.” He cannot find, and he freely admits it, that “revolu- 
tionary results really emerge from the closer examination of 
contemporary plays, or of theatrical conditions, or of the psy- 
chology of misprints.” His bibliographies, if nothing else, are 
convincing evidence that he has studied all of the so-called 
Shakespeare problems with extreme care; indeed, his book is in 
a sense one long bibliographical introduction to those problems, 
a work of reference about them; but he leaves Shakespeare sub- 
stantially as he was. 

I have called him dry; I must hasten to say that his dry- 
ness is usually delightful, and his best weapon against the folly 
which most men commit when they deal with Shakespeare. 
The biographical portions of his book, for instance, bristle with 
innuendoes against those “gifted writers” who pretend to know 
anything important about Shakespeare’s life. Sir Edmund 
knows so much that he realizes how little there is to know; 
nor will he indulge in “imaginative reconstruction.” Not that 
he is uncritically hostile toward every part of the Shakespeare 
legend. He does not find it sensible to dismiss the deer-stealing 


Essays in Interpretation of Shakespeare's 


By G. Wilson Knight. Oxford Uni- 


story without some admission that it may have been possible, 
or rather that we cannot deny its possibility; and he has to dis- 
agree with Sir Sidney Lee's harsh judgment upon a seventeenth- 
century clergyman, Richard Davies, who said that the poet died 
a Papist—“How,” he asks, “did Sir Sidney know that Davies 
was irresponsible or a gossip?’ So in the chapters on Shake- 
speare’s theater, where he is so incontestably an expert. Pro- 
fessor T. W. Baldwin’s “ingenious speculations” as to the rela- 
tion between the plays and the actors in Shakespeare's com- 
pany for whom they presumably were written are “vitiated by 
a misconception as to the nature of theatrical apprenticeship, 
by a chronology which I believe to be erroneous, and still more 
perhaps by the complete absence of any data adequate to sup- 
port so elaborate a superstructure.” The dryness there is in 
the word “perhaps.” 

So also in the chapters on the text. Here Sir Edmund is 
in the very thick of controversy, since there are able men who 
say that the reconstructed text which has come down to us does 
not faithfully represent Shakespeare’s work as he left it; that 
he was not the sole author of many of the plays; that he altered 
and rewrote, and that it is difficult now to disentangle the suc- 
cessive versions from one another. It would be out of the ques- 
tion to attempt even an outline of Sir Edmund’s arguments, 
which among other things extend through three hundred closely 
printed pages of analysis of the plays and poems one by one. 
It may be noted, however, that he categorically condemns the 
work of J. M. Robertson on the Shakespeare canon, remarking 
as he passes that Mr. Robertson “has all the arts of the debater 
except perhaps that of lucidity.” And this final conviction must 
be recorded: “that the great majority of the plays are Shake- 
speare’s from beginning to end, and that, broadly speaking, 
when he had once written them, he left them alone.” 

I have emphasized the controversial aspects of Sir Ed- 
mund’s book at the expense of other aspects which make it 
equally valuable. It is a mountain of documents, a vast work of 
reference. As such, and as a contribution to controversy too, it 
seems to me the one indispensable book on Shakespeare at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Knight, whose book among other merits possesses that 
of being introduced by T. S. Eliot, might be said to begin with 
his commentary where Sir Edmund with his scholarship neces- 
sarily leaves off. Sir Edmund has nothing to say about Shake- 
speare’s poetry and drama as such; he only lets us have them 
again where we once had them—in the standard editions. Mr. 
Knight has nothing to say about anything else. His are essays 
in “interpretation”—which, since he scrupulously defines the 
term, means something quite definite at last. It does not mean, 
for instance, criticism, the important function of which is to 
objectify the work under discussion, compare it with other 
works, and divide its good from its bad. “Interpretation, on 
the contrary, tends to merge into the work it analyzes; it 
attempts to understand its subject in the light of its own 
nature; it avoids discussion of merits. . . . Uncritically, and 
passively, it receives the whole of the poet’s vision; it then pro- 
ceeds to reexpress this experience in its own terms.” It ap- 
proaches success only when, “preserving something of that child- 
like faith which we possess, or should possess, in the theater,” 
we remember the original imaginative experience we had as we 
read or saw the play, and when we now make an effort to state 
the whole of that experience. Shakespeare’s plays, so treated, 
are in Mr. Knight’s opinion without faults, having “so re- 
splendent a quality, so massive a solidity of imagination,” that 
criticism can do nothing with them. 

It is refreshing to hear an intelligent man talking this way 
about Shakespeare nowadays. Not that he represents a return 
to the uncritical attitude of which we all are tired. He simply 
is non-critical, which for a person of disciplined imagination is 
by no means a bad thing to be. Indeed, in the essays which com- 
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pose his book and which illustrate his method Mr. Knight says 
much that is illuminating and convincing, and adds something 
at last to the commentary of Coleridge, Hazlitt, and A. C. 
Bradley. Nor is it easy to do this. If anyone thinks so, let 
him read this book; or let him try himself. 

Marx Van Doren 


T. S. Eliot’s Baudelaire 


By Charles Baudelaire. Translated by 
Introduction by T. S. Eliot. Random 


Intimate Journals. 
Charles Isherwood. 
House. $6.50. 

N an essay in “For Lancelot Andrewes” T. S. Eliot main- 
| sins that Arthur Symons’s translation of Baudelaire’s work 
changes him into a Swinburnian decadent of the nineties. 

That the criticism is just, anyone who has examined the Symons 
version will grant. But, as Eliot admits, there are certain 
elements in Baudelaire’s poetry that warrant Symons’s treat- 
ment of him as a kind of superior Ernest Dowson. Eliot, how- 
ever, insists—and quite rightly—that Symons is unsound in re- 
ducing Baudelaire to these elements. What Symons and Baude- 
laire have in common may be the better part of Symons, but 
it is a very small part of Baudelaire. 

Eliot goes on in the essay mentioned to expound his concep- 
tion of Baudelaire, and in his preface to the “Intimate Journals” 
he returns to the task. Baudelaire’s Satanism, he says, 
“amounts to a dim intuition of a part, but a very important 
part, of Christianity.” His ennui is “a true form of acedia, 
arising from the unsuccessful struggle toward the Christian 
life.” “In the middle nineteenth century ... an age of progres- 
sive degradation, Baudelaire perceived that what really matters 
is Sin and Redemption.” That, according to Eliot, is Baude- 
laire’s true importance. 

It must at once be admitted that there is much evidence 
to support Eliot’s view of Baudelaire as “naturaliter Christian,” 
and some of the strongest evidence is in the “Intimate Jour- 
nals.” The three parts of the book are Squibs and Crackers, 
My Heart Laid Bare, and A Selection of Consoling Maxims 
upon Love. Of course many of the observations they con- 
tain might be used to defend other theses. Mr. Symons, for 
example, could easily discover passages that might have served 
as mottoes for the naughty nineties; Huneker could have 
drawn upon the book to show that Baudelaire was, as he 
maintained, superman and egoist; the psychoanalysts will find 
it useful in their interpretations. But there are also those 
passages that Mr. Eliot seizes upon, passages that show Baude- 
laire’s preoccupation with sin, his scorn for the diffuse and 
maudlin religiosity of the age, his desire to pray despite his un- 
belief, and his growing humility in his later years. 

It is easy to see why Eliot emphasizes those particular 
passages. He has committed himself to certain theological dog- 
mas, among them the dogma of original sin. But it is doubtful 
if Eliot has any strong, immediate sense of original sin. Judged 
by his poetry, he has a strong sense of ennui, frustration, and 
purposelessness, but he has no more conviction of sin than 
H. G. Wells. Therefore, he rejoices in Baudelaire, who did 
have an extraordinary ability to realize, intensely and imme- 
diately, his unworthiness. By communicating, as the poet can 
do, something of his own conviction Baudelaire gives Eliot's 
theological system a reality and vitality that he himself is 
powerless to impart to it. 

We can see the service Baudelaire renders Eliot, but we 
do not necessarily conclude therefore that Baudelaire’s im- 
portance derives from his ability to perform that service. On 
the contrary, we may maintain that Eliot’s conception of Baude- 


laire underestimates the poet’s significance, and is, in its way, 
quite as narrow as Symons’s. Eliot rightly emphasizes Baude- 
laire’s independence and experimentalism—‘“what he knew he 
found out for hiniself.” But as he sees it, the only result was 
that Baudelaire was led back into the fold. Eliot holds that 
Baudelaire had an immediate, a thoroughly poetic sense of 
the evil in the world and in himself, but was powerless to con- 
front that evil. To meet it he had to take refuge in the 
church. The real significance of Baudelaire, on the contrary, 
is that he was able to confront the evil he so vividly perceived. 
Reading one of his poems, firm line by firm line, one sees that 
the poem is the act of confrontation and mastery. Viewed in 
such a light, his occasional use of ecclesiastical language is but 
an accident of education. In each of his great poems Baude- 
laire demonstrates that he is, in Yvor Winters’s phrase, 
“morally superior to the facts of life.”” To say less is, certainly, 
to belittle him. GRANVILLE Hicks 


About China 


The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution. By Tang Leang- 
Li. E. P. Dutton and Company. $5. 

The Spirit of the Chinese Revolution. By Arthur N. Hol- 
combe. Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

History of Chinese Political Thought During the Early Tsin 
Period. By Liang Chi-Chao. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $3.75. 

The Bitter Tea of General Yen. By Grace Zaring Stone. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2. 

The Old China Trade. By Foster Rhea Dulles. 
Mifflin Company. $4. 

Three Wise Men of the East. By Elizabeth Bisland. University 
of North Carolina Press. $3. 

[i the last few years there has been a significant difference 


Houghton 


in books about China from those written in the past. By 

its long revolution and civil war conducted with modern 
armament, by troubling our foreign offices and unbalancing 
the Pacific trade, China has achieved “importance” in a sense 
that it had not before achieved it by what used to be called 
its “spiritual” contributions. From now on China is to be 
assimilated to our own standards of values; it is to be thought 
of not as a producer of art but as a producer of political and 
economic disturbance. In Chiang Kai-shek it may soon offer 
a great man in the Mussolini-Pilsudski mode. 

This change is not only one that has taken place in Western 
minds, but one that is taking place in Chinese minds. Racial 
consciousness is giving way to national consciousness, to that 
dismal sense of boundaries which perhaps may be nothing more 
exalted than the sense of property extended into social con- 
sciousness. Probably it was necessary to develop this feeling 
as a kind of psychological armament, to protect China against 
a slave consciousness that would have been worse. But there 
is no question that the result has been a degradation. 

The story of China’s revolution is too confused as yet 
to be arranged into a straightforward narrative, and Tang 
Leang-Li is too close to the events and chief personalities to do 
the arranging, although his important and valuable book, “The 
Inner History of the Chinese Revolution,” presents much of 
the material that will go into the final arrangement. He has 
been an official of the Kuomintang Party, and is one of the 
leaders of the elements which have repudiated Chiang Kai-shek’s 
packed congresses and hold themselves to be the legitimate 
successors of Sun Yat-sen. His point of view is definitely 
partisan in the recital of the latest acts of the rv olution, but 
it is as definitely honest. In his account of the revolution I 
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was particularly struck by one force in the revolution which 
has always been a force in Chinese life, and which may help 
us to understand why the revolution has taken so tortuous 
and tedious a course. I refer to the compromises which have 
been made from the beginning, and which have certainly de- 
layed its settlement. The first was Sun Yat-sen’s compromise 
with Yuan Shi-kai; later he entered into alliance with Chang 
Tso-lin and other anti-revolutionary elements. No one impugns 
Sun Yat-sen’s motives, or his intelligence, nor should the com- 
promises of Feng and other Chinese leaders, particularly the 
Kuomintang’s compromise with Russia and the native Com- 
munists, be too readily discredited. The Chinese are not per- 
fectionists; their justice has been always based on compromise 
rather than on ideal right; and while the operation of this 
racial characteristic may retard a final settlement, it may pro- 
duce one not so embittered and humiliating as the decisive out- 
comes in Western history. What seems weakness or oppor- 
tunism to us seems in China to be reasonable procedure, and 
we must remember that our concepts of right and wrong are 
largely the products of tradition. If compromise seems to the 
Chinese a virtue, then we may be satisfied that it is a virtue. 
Mr. Leang-Li nowhere says this explicitly, nor, do I think, 
does he intend to give it implicit recognition. It is implicit 
rather in the facts themselves. 

Professor Holcombe, whose recently published “History 
of the Chinese Revolution” was comprehensive and carefully 
balanced, does not particularly succeed in his attempt to give 
a short account, for the general public, in “The Spirit of 
the Chinese Revolution.’ This little book, about a fourth 
as long as its predecessor, amounts to a much smaller fraction 
in comparative value. It is divided into a number of sections 
called The Spirit of Nationalism, The Spirit of Christianity, 
The Spirit of Communism, The Spirit of Science, etc. It would 
have been more correct to use the word “influence” instead of 
“spirit.” His popularization suffers, like others of its kind, by 
attempting to substitute generalizations for the facts which 
alone can give reality to the generalizations. While this book 
may be useful to readers who want to learn a little but are 
unwilling to take much trouble about it, its highest use will 
be to lead some readers to the author’s previous book. 

“The History of Chinese Political Thought During the 
Early Tsin Period” is valuable as an introduction to fine 
Chinese thinking in ancient times and, in the commentary of 
the author, to fine Chinese thinking in our own time. Liang 
Chi-Chao, whose recent death was a great loss to the Chinese 
intellectual world, has had an honorable, if apparently ineffective 
career, in recent Chinese history. His influence on Chinese youth, 
exerted partly by superb literary gifts, was very great. And 
it was by his inspiration that the opposition to Yuan Shi-kai’s 
attempt to destroy the revolution and found a new dynasty 
took successful action. Along with an interesting critical survey 
of China’s greatest political philosophers, Confucius, Mencius, 
Mo Ti, Lao Tse, Chuang Tse, and the Legalists, or advocates 
of divine right in government, he makes subtle and interesting 
comparisons with Western institutions and history. Here, 
however, in spite of the cultivation and tolerance of his mind, 
he gives way to occasional patriotic bias; and in his admiration 
of the great men he studies he falls into the usual and perhaps 
forgivable error of claiming too much for them. The Con- 
fucian ideal of the superior (not the perfect) man and his 
responsibilities of social and political leadership has rarely been 
so successfully stated before. 

“The Bitter Tea of General Yen” is a distinguished and 
fascinating novel. I have seen claims made for it that it is 
worth a dozen serious books on China in its illumination of 
Chinese life. This is a different sort of praise than the book 
merits, fine as it is, and sensitive and acute as its author, Miss 
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Grace Zaring Stone, is. It is rather a remarkable picture 
ot white people in China, and wherever Miss Stone deals with 
them she is extraordinarily effective. The central situation, 
however, the encounter of an intelligent American girl with 
General Yen, model Tupan of a province, reveals little more 
than a sincere and humble desire to understand the nature 
of the Chinese mind and the civilization it has erected. The 
cultured, brilliant, cynical General Yen is neither the essence 
of Chinese manhood nor is his situation the essence of current 
Chinese politics. So far as it will lead to respect for Chinese 
personality and methods, which are so fatally easy for even 
sympathetic Westerners to misunderstand, this somewhat ro- 
manticized situation will be of service. Its greatest achieve- 
ment, however, both as fiction and as revelation, is its studies 
of the whites. No malice could have done worse to their 
pretensions; but Miss Stone does not annihilate; we merely 
understand them as well as we do our own relatives, and can 
do as little about them. 

“The Old China Trade” recalls an extraordinary episode 
of American expansion. By a patient and methodical use of 
his material Mr. Dulles, without any brilliance of style or 
devices of narration, makes of it a continuously absorbing 
book. The close of the American Revolution left. a great mass 
of privateers idle in the Northern harbors. How were these to 
be employed? The financier Robert Morris set the example 
by outfitting a ship, the Empress of China, for the Oriental 
trade. Thus by maritime pioneering the North Atlantic States 
tapped a source of wealth that financed the industries of New 
York and New England and provided the leisure and well- 
being for the golden day of New England civilization. The 
Americans at the beginning sailed in ships smaller sometimes 
than the caravels of Columbus; they sailed without nautical 
instruments and with the crudest of charts; most of the crews 
were boys; yet they accomplished historical voyages, and in 
their efforts to find furs to exchange for Chinese goods they 
opened up the American northwest coast and made important 
Arctic discoveries. Mr. Dulles’s account of trade and diplo- 
matic relations with China in the early nineteenth century is 
a superb piece of historical writing. 

With Miss Bisland’s “Three Wise Men of the East” we 
return to the old picturesque school of books about the Orient, 
mixed up with modern feminist sentiment. Her Three Wise 
Men are three rulers. The first is Shah Jan, whom she calls 
the “great lover” because, so far as is known, he loved only 
one woman. With a grand gesture Miss Bisland sets aside 
the evidence of history and establishes him as the greatest of 
Mogul emperors and one of the greatest men in all history. 
Thus, uxoriousness is turned into a measure of greatness. Miss 
Bisland’s treatment of Chien Lung, the “magnificent emperor,” 
and Hideyoshi, the “fascinating parvenu,” is equally capricious 
and as preposterously mistaken in placing them in Chinese and 
Japanese history. The book is written with a lavish vocabulary 
full of jewels and fairy palaces and Oriental wonder. But 
there is only one @onderful thing about it—that a university 
press should have lent its imprint to a book lacking any 
justification in scholarship or literary merit. 

Istpor SCHNEIDER 


“Our Chief of Men” 


Cromwell. By Eucardio Momigliano. Translated by L. E. 
Marshall. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
UCARDIO MOMIGLIANOSS study of the Lord Pro- 
E tector possesses the characteristics that justify a new 
book on the subject: it is objective, and it offers both new 
information and confirmation of important facts. Wherever the 
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author sets forth an unusual or particularly significant event in 
Cromwell's career he bases his assertions on the unpartisan 
contemporary records transmitted to their home governments by 
Italian diplomats then accredited to London. The most valu- 
able material comes from the letters addressed to the Council- 
ors of Genoa by Francesco Bernardi, Genoese chargé d’aftaires 
at London, who enjoyed unusual intimacy with the Protector, 
but who, nevertheless, viewed current affairs without passion. 
In these documents other accounts, English in origin and there- 
fore prove to bias, depicting Cromwell’s de facto assumption 
of the place from which he had helped to expel Charles, and 
his perverse and obstinate ambition, receive definite authentica- 
tion. In addition much light is shed on Cromwell’s desire to 
become emperor of a pan-European confederation of Protestant 
peoples. 

In order that the book in its totality might attain the excel- 
lence of some of its parts, however, it should be either shorter 
or longer. A shorter book might have consisted only of anno- 
tated texts of a larger number of the letters, since the author 
indicates that many remain unedited though not inaccessible. 
Such a volume would be a valuable source book for creative 
writers who might later undertake a full-length biography of 
Cromwell. Qn the other hand, in a longer book, the author 
himself might have undertaken such a study of Cromwell in 
relation to his times. He is so pressed for space that his sketchy 
—and occasionally inaccurate—summary of the Puritan revo- 
lution fails to reach the roots of the whole complex growth. 
The beginnings of the struggle obviously go back to the days of 
Henry VIII and less patently, though none the less surely, to 
the reign of Edward II. The priest of Lutterworth and the 
monk of Wittenberg have their share in the ancestry of Crom- 
well, the elect of God, as well as the legalistic theologian of 
Geneva. The Protector’s overwhelming worldly success as a 
soldier may have seemed to him the seal of divine approval and 
hence the honest self-justification of his supreme and single 
power. A longer book, based on such clear testimony as Mr. 
Momigliano presents, could have investigated these dark caverns 
of the spirit with perhaps startling results. 

Despite the questionable basis of its construction and the 
frequently cumbersome style in which it is written—or trans- 
lated—the book as a whole constitutes an important addition 


to Cromwell literature. Donatp A. Ropegrts 


Lynn Riggs as Poet 


The Iron Disk. By Lynn Riggs. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 


pany. $2. 


HE surfaces of Lynn Riggs’s poetry are clean and cool. 

l One derives casual pleasure from the graceful gestures 
of his particular lyric gift. He has, however, given us 

little more than his quick, intelligent grasp of external design. 
It is not often that we find him committingghimsel f beyond the 
expression of purely decorative effects. On occasions when he 
does cross the lines of his self-imposed limitations he is clear 
and vivid. Note this brief commentary: 


We will need even these stumps of cedar, 


The harsh fruit of the land. 
Our thirst will have to be slaked, if at all, by this thin 
Water on the sand. 


If we have demanded this corrosive season 
Of drought, if we have bent 

sackward from the plow, asking 

Even less than is sent, 

Surely we may be no bitterer 

Than the shrunk grape 

Clinging to the wasted stem 

It cannot escape. 





The mood of resignation indicated throughout the volume 
is shown here in its last analysis and with quiet distinction. 
The counterpoint to this mood is a delight in sharp, hard sun. 
light such as may be found upon “a pink dress, a blue wagon 

. in the road...” all expressed in the simplest of terms 
and with potentialities for precision. Perhaps it is irrelevant 
to wish that Mr. Riggs had combined his knowledge of American 
Southwestern speech displayed in “Roadside” with the formal 
economy that distinguishes the poems in “The Iron Dish.” He 
has made the poet and the dramatist two distinct and separate 
personalities. An indication of what may be accomplished in 
the fusion of the two is shown in a poem called Santo Domingo 
Corn Dance. The poem is a neat and highly original interpreta- 
tion of an Indian motif. Here is a selection that illustrates 
Mr. Riggs’s ability in handling the theme: 


THE SONG OF THE BODIES 


I am 

Naked before 

You, High One—look! Hear me! 
As I stamp this ground worn smooth 
By feet. 

Not as 

A supplicant 

I shake the doors of earth— 

Let the green corn spring to meet 
My tread! 


Mr. Riggs’s promise seems to lie in a direction away from 
the florid and strikingly poetic phrase; it finds its best ex- 
pression in the clean-cut image and in an austere economy of 
words. Horace Grecory 


Books in Brief 


Willa Cather. By René Rapin. Robert M. McBride and 
Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Rapin’s study of Willa Cather, in the Modern Ameri- 
can Writers’ series, is a very smal! contribution to criticism. 
Perhaps it was not the intent of the book to give more than 
the hastiest judgment of the subject’s worth. But it should be 
possible to indicate, at least, why “The Professor’s House,” 
“One of Ours,” “Death Comes for the Archbishop” are “truly 
to be called great.’ Those are big words; they may be ap- 
plicable to the excellent work of Willa Cather. But of her 
experimentation with the form of the novel, of the actual qual- 
ity of her style, there is nothing in this book. Instead, we get 
beautiful writing and extreme, adjectival gush. 

Little America. By Richard E. Byrd. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$5. \ 

That romantic land, the south end of the world, which has 
called so many men for adventure and exploration and heroism, 
is once more described, this time by Admiral Byrd. On the 
whole the Admiral is content to tell a straightforward, un- 
adorned tale of what his expedition did, ate, wore, said, and 
planned during the two years they spent in the Antarctic. He 
answers nearly every question that might be asked about equip- 
ment and occupation; he tells in detail the scrupulous plans 
made for the flight over the South Pole, for the supporting 
parties that had of necessity to reinforce the fliers in case of 
accident—though happily they were not needed; he describes 
the flight itself, and perhaps most interesting of all the occupa- 
tions of the party during the winter months when they were 
snowbound in camp. Admiral Byrd labored under two disad- 
vantages in writing his book. A masterpiece on the same sub- 
ject had just been issued for the American public—Apsley 
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Now--at last--the one great desire 
of every booklover and collector 
becomes a satisfyin g reality-- 
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First Publication 


BODY 


by Daniel Quilter 


*‘Body,’’ the first publication of the Autographed 
Editions Club, is an amazing and moving story-study 
of contemporary American life. 

The book is in eight parts, each part representing 
a new and more searching approsch to an understand- 
ing of human relationships in these tumultuous times. 
There are sever full-page halftone reproductions of 
drawings of distinction and beauty, by Anton Skillin. 

An entirely new and startling situation 1s revealed 
in the opening pages. A rich man who has married 
a motion picture star, finds, on his honeymoon to 
Paris, that, in spite of the great care that has been 
taken of her, both by her parents and himself, his 
bride has, in some secret manner, become physically 
and mentally demoralized. 

Then follows the thrilling narrative of the Viennese 
physician’s di ie—the poli left ight to 
watch over the dead body of a famous beauty—the 
Snake Charmer—Clivette—The Way Down—each part 
interest, bringing 
a new name and manner into American Prose. 
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Library Size 
“Body” is full library 

size, 
printed in 14 pt. 
dictine type on Ticonder- 
oga = =watermarked 
paper. 


A Saving of $10 


The cash in advance sub- 
scription price for one year 


is 


$10 saving. 


De Luxe— 


beautifully 
Bene- 


laid 


0—twelve $5 books at s 
coupon. 









personal thing the suthor can give you. .. his 
own signature, by his own hand. 

There, in the signature of author, designer or 
illustrator is the character, the life—the man who gave 
you this book. Charles Dickens’ own signature, Mark 
Twain's, Hret Harte’e—make these illustrious authors 
Se colorful personalities, live again in your mind and 
eart. 


That ifs ee ae autograph Is 
s a 


HERE before you—on the fiyleaf of your Auto- 
graphed Editions book—stands, vividly, the most 


valued—why the auto- 


graphed book Priceless treasure. The signature 
proclaims the man—as much as did his Living features 
when he lived. 


Of no intrinsic or material worth is the personally signed 
volume of an author’s work—yet collectors and dealers the 
world over bid amazing prices for the possession of some- 
thing of the author that remains, to a certain extent, alive. 

How refreshing—and interesting—in this machine-made 
age for booklover and collector to know that a publisher har 
made available a persenalized series of books. ile mil- 
lions scramble for the machine-made characterless books 


that descend as a plague on soda and cigar store counters 
—the diseriminating booklover may avail himself of a book 
and adds 


that gives him genuine pleasure as a reader, 
rapidly increasing value to his personal library. 


Every month you receive a 
beautifully made, beautifully 
illustrated and designed book, 
personally autographed. 
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for You 
Bach copy of the publications of the new 
A raphed 

















That is the idea behind the new Autographed Editions 
Club—which you may join if you act without delay. Only 
s limited number can belong bevause, obviously, an author 
or illustrator can not be asked t& «lgm more than « few 
thousand coples—even that is @ (ask. 

The Autographed Editions Club will fesue once a month, 
for exactly three thousand subscribers, an original work 
of fiction, travel, poetry, biography, dramw—or the 
translation of a fine from a foreign language. 

This book of the month will be beautifully printed, 
bound and boxed, and signed by either the author, the 
designer, the illustrator, or the translator. This will make 
every publication of the Autographed Editions Club a col- 
lector’s item—to say nothing of the fact that the signa- 
ture makes the book thrice as precious and infinitely more 
to be loved. 

The Editor-in-Chief of the Autographed Editions (ub 
is Ralph Chagues. the director of book ote is Adolph 

re ‘or 


Ritter. The t book they have prepared subscrib- 
ere is “‘Body,’’ by Daniel Quilter described elsewhere on 
this page. 


Every booklover and collector will want to at least ex- 
amine and test this new book club ides. The number that 
may be admitted is limited Use the coupon below. You 
risk nothing, as a complete refund is guaranteed If you 
are not delighted wtih your subsertption. 


The First lime—Possibly 
the Last That This Coupon 
Will Appear 


Fill tn, send this coupon today! 
Only a Umited number of subscrib- 
ers will be accepted This adver- 
tisement and a similar one appear- 
ing in other publications this week 
may complete the subscription to 
the Autographed Editions Club 





The Autographed Edition Club 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I enclosed $5 for which send me, postpaid, my autographed 


copy of *Bedy,"’ dy Daniel Quilter; and enter my yearly 
subscription to receive one book sa month for the next eleven 
. oO 


months, each book to be sent, $5 ¢ D. (no additional 

postage to pay) It is clearly understood that I may return 

“Bedy’’ or any other of the eleven books, within 5 days 

of receipt and recelve my money back If I am not entirely 

satisfied. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

() Check here if you desire first book, “‘Hody,"’ sent 
c 0. D 


() Check here and enclose $50 If you wish to save $10 by 
subscribing for one year in advance INT 
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r 
- EDITOR of the 
most powerful liberal daily on the Contin- 
ent analyses Russia’s gigantic experiment— | 
presents the facts on Bolshevist methods in 
| industry and politics—on all phases of exist- 
ence under the regime—investigates the 
spirit behind the facts—reaches a startling | 
conclusion. His discussion is authoritative, 
impartial, scientific, absorbing. ‘*The most 
illuminating study of that strange experi- 
ment in revolution which all the world is 
watching.’’—Dean Inge. 


THE RUSSIAN 
EXPERIMENT 


| by Arthur Feiler 
| Just published, $2.00 
| HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., NEW YORK 
































The Institute of Adult Education 


Announces a Series of Lectures 


by DR. SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN 


at the 


COMMUNITY CHURCH 
34th Street and Park Avenue 


FRIDAY EVENINGS AT 8:30 


Jan. 9. The Choice Before Us: 
M ussolini—Gandhi— Lenin 


23. The Evil ole of Science Under Capitalism 

30. Why Our Intellectuais Betray Their Ideals 
eb. 6. Education Is Not Enlightenment 

13. What Do We Mean By Human Nature? 

20. America At The Crossroads 

27. The Role Of Superior Brains In History 
Mar. 6. Woman In Our Changing Civilization 

13. Can Psychology Save Civilization ? 

20. The Sanity Of Communism 

Single Admission 50% Course Ticket $3.00 

Except January 9th Admission Free 


Office: Institute Of Adult Education 


32 Union Square, N. Y. C. Tel. STuyvesant 9-8072 
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Cherry-Garrod’s “The Worst Journey in the World.” And 
the Byrd expedition all came home alive! Had there been one 
or two martyrs to science, it is not unlikely that the expedi- 
tion would have been more popular. This, of course, is pre- 
posterous and unjust. As Admiral Byrd himself says, their 
job was not to make heroes of themselves but to avoid that 
very thing. If they could, they must sheer away from every 
pitfall which had brought the Scott expedition to its disastrous 
and painful—if dramatic—end. Nevertheless, the account of 
how the expedition stayed alive makes fascinating reading. The 
illustrations add much to the text. 


Sexual Life in Ancient India. By Johann Meyer. E. P. Dutton 
and Company. Two volumes. $10.50. 

In their cautious acceptance of birth control Western au- 
thorities, political and religious, acknowledge every justification 
for it except pleasure. Whatever other value Dr. Meyer's 
volumes have, they are useful in showing that civilizations can 
exist and flourish without our own abject fear of sex. In India 
its pleasures are esteemed and are even regarded as the rewards 
of asceticism. Aside from this sheerly incidental revelation, 
Dr. Meyer’s work has little to offer. It is a dreary edifice 
of pedantry, where such recherché facts as that children were 
desired and motherhood respected in Ancient India have to be 
established by endless citations and references in classic liter 
ature and the work of other scholars. 


Drama 
W.C. Fields and the Cosmos 


O me this seems a year in which the musical comedies 
distinctly show the way to so-called legitimate attrac- 
tions. My quarrel with that word “legitimate” is deep 
and of long standing. I have never been able to understand 
why entertainment becomes more important simply because no 
one sings. In recent years I begin to sense a new point of view 
among critics. When I held a reviewer’s post on a morning 
paper, it was practically treason not to choose a comedy or a 
farce if it happened to open on the same night as a musical 
show. Now there are heretics who abandon the old principle. 
It would be folly to do otherwise. 

For instance, there came a night not so long ago in which 
the choice lay between W. C. Fields in “Ballyhoo” at Ham- 
merstein’s Theater and a comedy drama entitled “Life Is Like 
That.” Some few of the pundits insisted on being faithful to 
the memory of Shakespeare and passed up Mr. Fields to 
witness “Life Is Like That.” The loss was theirs. I found 
Fields to be at the very top of his glorious best, and I liked 
the story in which he is set. 

A satire on C. C. Pyle, the sporting promoter, has long 
seemed one of the neglected spaces in the American drama. 
I will not maintain that the plot runs down all the possibilities 
of the subject matter. But, at least, the scheme endows Fields 
with a role in which he is believable as well as amusing. 

It is well to remember that a performance in musical 
comedy is a piece of acting just as a portrayal of Hamlet, the 
Prince of Denmark, may be. I will grant that there are depths 
and subtleties in Hamlet not likely to be found in the usual 
revue. On the other hand, low comedy parts are vastly better 
played in most instances. I do not see why any sensitive con- 
noisseur of acting should not vastly prefer W. C. Fields to 
Walter Hampden. A good comic moves in a plane high above 
the head of an indifferent tragedian. It might be an excellent 
idea for the American public to pause in its continual program 
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of self-reproach and take a little pride in the fact that we lead 
the world in the matter of musical comedy. 

“Ballyhoo” is not a perfect specimen, but it is amply excel- 
ent to provide a hilarious evening. Several of the regular 
critics found it dull, but I think they are too captious, and 
to some extent it is the custom to remain slightly aloof and 
calm while writing about revues. 

Much is made of the fact that Mr. Fields does things 
now which he has shown us previously. This seems to me 
an ungrateful form of criticism. The fact that he can produce 
endless fun by capers in an Austin car should not be minimized 
simply because some seasons ago he did tricks with a Ford. 
And I feel that one of the high spots in the present theatrical 
year has been underlined in red because W. C. Fields is jug- 
gling again. 

I am of the opinion that in this diversion the man falls 
little short of genius. You may protest that juggling does not 
belong among the major arts. Such an opinion will be held 
only by those who have witnessed merely the proficient prac- 
titioners. Fields is, as far as 1 know, the only one who is 
able to introduce the tragic note in the handling of a dozen 
cigar boxes. When they are pyramided, only to crash because 
of a sudden off-stage noise, my heart goes out to the protagonist 
as it seldom does to Lear or Macbeth. 

If one thinks of art in terms of line and movement, then 
| suggest that there is present in this juggling act as much to 
please the eye as when Pavlowa dances. Like the best of 
modern painters, Fields can afford to depart from the orthodox, 
because he is heretical from choice and not through incapacity. 
| mean, it is amusing when he muffs a trick because you know 
that he could easily complete it if he cared to. Certainly, there 
is something admirable in the ability to emotionalize the task 
of tossing spheres into the air and catching them in rhythm. 
Possibly there is even profundity in such a pastime. 

Mr. Fields at play among the planets suggests to me an 
Einsteinian quality. I do not like to rush into symbolism, but 
if a mortal can personally see to it that these complicated orbits 
are preserved, each in its entity, then I go home more sure of 
the safety and sanctity of the universe than before. 

And yet, it might be simpler merely to say that “Ballyhoo” 
's excellent entertainment. 

Hrywoop Broun 


Films 
A Notable Achievement 


ENE CLAIR, the author and director of “Sous les Toits 
R de Paris” (Little Carnegie Playhouse), enjoys the com- 

bined benefits of talent and good fortune. He has pro- 
duced a picture that in many ways is a little masterpiece, and 
he has been lucky enough to be the first artist in a field that has 
been dominated by Hollywood robots. Indeed, so great is one’s 
relief and delight ac seeing a fresh mind, unencumbered with 
hollow conventions and equipped with taste, subtle wit, and 
imaginative insight, apply itself to fashioning a work of art 
that the shortcomings of the picture inevitably recede into the 
background. There I shall leave them for the moment, to 
stress the more important fact—the fascination and charm of 
René Clair’s offspring. 

The quality of the picture is revealed almost from its 
opening scenes. The characters have hardly been introduced 
when the story halts on a scene in which a group of Parisian 
tenement dwellers, led by a young peddler of songs, engage 
in solemn singing in the fashion of the Salvation Army. The 
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“LYSISTRATA=> 


“If yeu can throw back your head and laugh, unabashed, at the 
grandly comic spectacle of Life, you wilil find this ‘Lytstrata’ 
an event you will leng remember.”—Richard Lockbridge, The Sun. 


FORTY-FOURTH ST. Zbettts: W. of Bway. Eves. 8:40. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., at 2.40. 





— “A SMASH HIT”’—Walter Winchell, Mirror— 
“Joe Cook perfectly marvelous and the show perfectly 
beautiful’”—Heywood Broun, Nation. 


JOE COOK in “OANDY” 


HIS NEWEST, MADDEST MUSICAL 
ERLANGER’S THEATRE—W. 44th St.—PEN. 7963 
Evening 8:30; Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2:30 








The Theatre Guild Presents 


MIDNIGHT 


GUILD THEATRE fre iis0." Mate: Thurs. and. bat., 2:50. 


ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN 


MARTIN BECK THEA. pye,"s'%0." Mats. Thurs: and Sat. 2:40. 











“Robert E. Sherwood’s best play.”—Brown, Post. 
Arthur Hopkins presents 


This Is New York 


A New Comedy by Robert E. Sherwood with LOIS MORAN 


PLYMOUTH THEATR 45th St., W. of Broadway. Eves. 8:40 


Mats. Fri., Jan. 2 and Sat., Jan. 8. 








Dwight Deere Wiman presents 


MARY BOLAND ©,.2%)"nie" 


VINEGAR TREE 


HOLIDAY MATINEES: Wed., Dec. 31; Fri., Jan. 2; Sat., Jan. 3. 
PLAYHOUSE THEATRE, W. 48th St. Bryant 2628 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees at 2:40. 








The Acter Managers, Inc., Present 


RUTH DRAPER 


in her original character sketches 
Program Changed Daily 
emg oy ge + cm Mats. 
urs. -» 2:30; Eves. (incl. Sua.), o 
Dec. $1, Jan. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7 and 9. Price $1-$3 
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EMBASSY 
THE NEWS REEL... 
B’way Any Continuous 
seth Street ue 25C & SEAT Midnight 


Complete change ef Program weekly—Midnight Shows every Sat. 











AMERICAN PREMIER 
NOW PLAYING 
Rene Clair’s French Talking and Singing Film Masterpiece 


“SOUS LES TOITS DE PARIS” 


(Under the Roofs of Paris) 
Acclaimed an artistic triumph in Europe and America 
LITTLE CARNEGIE Playhouse Popular Pricee 
57th ST. EAST of 7th AVE. Direction Leo Brecher 








“ ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT” 


Bway & Cont. Noon to Midnight 
47th st. POPULAR PRICES 
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League For Industrial Democracy 


Invites You To Its 
Luncheon Discussion 
AT HOTEL WOODSTOCK 
127 West 43rp Street 


Saturday, January 10, 1931, at 12:45 
BEHIND THE BANK FAILURES 


One Thousand banks in the United States have closed their doors in 
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length of the song, the dulness of the music, and the solemnity 
of the singing would have been enough to condemn this scene 
for any Hollywood talkie. But here comes the miracle of art. 
By introducing a slight action, so slight that it is almost en- 
tirely confined to an exchange of glances between the peddler 
and a prowling pickpocket, the artist sets off the vital force. 
Instantly the characters become intensely alive, the singing ac- 
quires the quality of suspense, and the whole scene begins to 
sparkle with humor and to throb with the pulse of human life. 
By vivifying touches such as this, one scene after another is 
transformed into a palpitating reality. We observe their effect 
in the episode of the two friends interrupting their altercation 
to turn on the fashionably dressed passers-by who stop to gaze 
at them; in the scene of another fight where a gramophone keeps 
wailing after the tune has played itself out, and where the 
face of a silent cafe habitue plays a gamut of expressions that 
follows the action with a tale of its own; and in several 
other episodes throughout the picture, too numerous to be listed 
here. All this testifies to the freshness of approach and the 
sense of vital and significant detail with which René Clair 
treats the material of human life. His imaginative vision of 
this life is the source of the authentic Parisian atmosphere that 
distinguishes his picture, that makes it so stimulating in its 
sober earnestness. 

But greatly as I admire this creative interpretation of the 
material of life and the flawless acting in which it is embodied, 
I am not prepared to regard “Sous les Toits de Paris” as an 
important advance in the solution of the problem of cinematic 
form in the talkies. René Clair undoubtedly achieves a fair 
measure of success in blending scenes with dialogue with scenes 
without dialogue. He succeeds, however, only by the extensive 
use of music, of which, as it happens, he has an abundant supply 
in his story and setting. But even he is occasionally obliged 
to resort to music as mere accompaniment, as in the old silent 
pictures; and this method, if applied to less musical stories, 
would be dodging the issue of cinematic dialogue. 

Compared with ‘Sous les Toits de Paris” “The Blue An- 
gel” (Rialto) and “The Royal Family” (Rivoli) are negligible. 
But they are entertaining enough as Hollywood films go. “The 
Blue Angel,” a German picture made by a Hollywood director, 
is a conventional melodrama; “The Royal Family,” a comedy 
bordering on farce. The former is a little more sensitive and 
cinematic, the latter more stagy. Both remain safely within 
conventional viewpoints and methods of treatment. 

ALEXANDER BAKSHY 
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Iraq: A British Preserve 


By DAVID W 


T Bagdad ‘on June 30, 1930, Great Britain signed 

a treaty of alliance with Iraq, a treaty which Iraq 

ratified on November 16. ‘The document is an im- 
portant one and may be said to begin the realization of 
a policy expressed by Great Britain in November, 1917, 
namely, to emancipate a people “so long oppressed by the 
Turks” and to establish a national government and admin- 
istration “deriving its authority trom the initiative and free 
choice of the indigenous populations.” This process of 
emancipation has been going on with considerable success. 
The mandatory’s administration in Iraq has been efficient 
and constructive. In a decade it has raised the most back- 
ward Arab country to the honorable position of being the 
first mandate to enter the League of Nations. But the 
process has not been one pura sine animo furandi. 

The difficulty lies in the system of mandates. In 
reality it is a euphemistic term for colonial administration 
of the old-fashioned kind. As in all colonial administra- 
tion, the colonizing Power is influenced by two motives 
which pull it in opposite directions. There is a temptation 
on the part of the mandatory to overreach itself in encour- 
aging interests favorable to its nationals to the neglect of 
the natives; and there is the obligation on the part of the 
mandatory to deal with its charge in a way that will enable 
it ‘to stand on its own feet.” The task of guiding a people 
to nationhood is a costly business; and nations are not inter- 
ested in doing it merely for the sake of an ideal. 

Originally British interest in this region was aroused 
chiefly because of the pirates who infested the Persian Gulf 
and preyed upon British shipping. Trading-posts and politi- 
cal residencies were established. By the close of the World 
War, British and Indian troops had wrested the region from 
Turkish hands, and the diplomats at Versailles, with the aid 
of a map, compasses, a ruler, and a charming insouciance, 
fashioned what is now the kingdom of Iraq. There followed 
commercial and political penetration, until today Great 
Britain is in control of the chief resources of Mesopotamia. 

Iraq, with an area of some 116,000 square miles and 
a population of 3,000,000, lies at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. To the north is Turkey, which by reason of its 
position as a treaty revisionist is a disturbing neighbor. To 
the northwest is the French mandated territory of Syria, 
inhabited by Arab tribes which are unruly and inclined to 
pillage. To the east is Persia, inhabited by a people whose 
religion is Shiashi and hostile to that of the people of Iraq, 
who are Sunni. 

In the days of Marco Polo Iraq lay along the routes 
traversed by caravans engaging in a lucrative Eastern trade 
with Bagdad, the emporium. With the discovery in the 
fifteenth century of the new route to India by way of the 
Cape, merchants took to the sea rather than risk the perils 
of the overland route, and Iraq fell into a decline. ‘The 
discovery of oil, the enduring wealth in the extraordinary 
fertility of the soil bathed by the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, 
and, more recently, the development of aerial navigation, 
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which gives Iraq, a country lying along the shortest route 
from Great Britain to India, a unique position—these factors 
have made it once more commercially and strategically im 
portant. Iraq, indeed, promises to become a world thorough- 
fare to Central and Southern Asia. Thus, imperial policy 
toward India, aerial communications, and oil dictate Great 
Britain’s policy in the Near East. 

British pre-war diplomacy in the Middle East called 
for a system of buffer states between the Mediterranean and 
India. The cataclysm brought on by the World War neces- 
sitated a realignment of policy. ‘The downfall of friendly 
Russia and Turkey’s position as an ex-enemy made an alli- 
ance with either of these Powers impossible. For the past 
decade British diplomacy has been directed toward forging 
a chain out of the Arab provinces of the former Ottoman 
Empire, in the hope that with Persia and Afghanistan inde- 
pendent India would enjoy security from the Soviet menace. 
In this chain of buffer states Iraq forms a vital and im- 
portant link. 

On the discovery of oil in Iraq the oleaginous diplomacy 
of the Western Powers began. A consortium of British, 
American, French, and Dutch companies—to which the 
British companies contributed a preponderant share of the 
capital—was granted a seventy-five-year concession in 1925 
by the Iraq government.* Iraq was promised a substantial 
return in the form of a royalty of four shillings a ton. The 
government expects a handcome income when the pipe-line 
to the Mediterranean is built. Iraq, as already noted, is 
destined to become the Suez Canal of air communication. 
The Imperial Airways, Limited, a company subsidized by 
the British government, already operates an aerial service 
from London to Karachi, a distance of some 5,000 miles. 
In the near future Great Britain expects to build a railroad 
across Palestine, Transjordania, and Iraq, thus uniting its 
three mandates and connecting the Mediterranean with the 
Persian Gulf. } 

The treaty of June 30, 1930, was born of these forces 
and must therefore be read and understood in that light. 
The preamble states that the British government is prepared 
to support the candidature of Iraq for admission to the 
League of Nations in 1932. This means the automatic 
severance of the mandatory-mandate relation between Great 
Britain and Iraq. The proposal is important because it 
marks the beginning of the liquidation of the Wilsonian 
idealism expressed in Article X XII of the League Covenant, 
and because of far-reaching influence upon the French man- 
date of Syria, in pressing the French government to follow 
the good example set by Great Britain. The quid pro quo 
for this “liberation” is a British “sphere of influence” in 
Irag—a term used in the nineteenth century when the great 
Powers were scrambling for concessions in China and were 
carving up Africa. The imperial constitution has a remark- 
able digestion. It can assimilate dominions, commonwealths, 





* The Anglo-Persian Oil Company, a British concern participating in the 
consortium, is controlled by the British government 
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a union, a free state, protectorates, “A,” “‘B,” and “C” man- 
dates, sovereign princes, and spheres of influence. 

Article I establishes a close alliance between the High 
Contracting Parties and provides that there shall be full and 
frank consultation between them in all matters of foreign 
policy which may affect their common interests. In effect 
the consultative clause means that the British government 
remains the paramount Power so far as outsiders are con- 
cerned. In the past, clauses providing for joint consultation 
in ali matters of foreign policy have given the paramount 
Power virtual control of foreign affairs, and there is no 
reason to believe that such will not be the practice in this 
case. By Article 1V Great Britain and Iraq agree to come 
to each other’s aid in the event of war. Iraq’s help will 
consist in furnishing to its ally all facilities and assistance 
in its power, including the use of railways, rivers, ports, 
aerodromes, and means of communication. Precisely what 
Great Britain is to do for its ally is not stipulated. 

Iraq further undertakes to grant to Great Britain, by 
Article V, sites for air bases to be selected by it (i.e., Great 
Britain) in the vicinity of Basra and for an air base west 
of the Euphrates—discreet distances from Bagdad and Mosul 
—on the ground that the permanent maintenance and pro- 
tection in all circumstances of the essential communications 
of Great Britain is in the common interest of the contracting 
parties. To protect these lines of communication, Iraq agrees 
to allow Great Britain to maintain forces at Basra and at 
some point west of the Euphrates. Forces are likewise to 
be maintained at Hinaidi and at Mosul, but for only five 
years. While in one breath the treaty declares that the 
presence of these forces “shall not constitute in any manner 
an occupation and will in no way prejudice the sovereign 
rights of Iraq,” in another it declares that the British forces 
shall continue tc eajoy “the immunities and privileges in 
jurisdictional and fiscal matters, including freedom from 
taxation.” While it might be denied that the presence of 
troops on Iraq; soil constitutes an occupation, their presence 
and their immunities derogate these sovereign rights. 

The collaboration in Iraq’s defense still links the two 
countries closely together. Great Britain undertakes to grant 
to native officers naval, military, and aeronautical instruction ; 
to furnish arms, ammunition, equipment, ships, and aero- 
planes of the latest available pattern; and to provide officers 
to serve in an advisory capacity with the country’s forces. 
In view of the desirability of identity in training methods 
between the two armies, Iraq promises, should it deem it 
necessary to have recourse to foreign military instructors, 
to choose them from among British subjects. Iraq further 
promises that if any personnel of its forces are sent abroad 
for military training they shall be sent to British military 
schools. Finally, Iraq undertakes that its armament and 
essential military equipment shall not differ in type from 
those of the forces of His Britannic Majesty. 

The changes contemplated under the treaty do not mean 
and cannot mean that Great Britain will cease to interest 
itself in Iraq. Whatever else goes, imperial communication 
by air must remain a permanent factor in their mutual rela- 
tions, and Iraq recognizes such a necessity in this treaty. In 
place of the tutor-and-tutored relation a special alliance 
is set up, one in which the former tutor remains on the 
spot in the capacity of a silent partner in the affairs of Iraq 
rather than as an active participant. 
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